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The Week. 


Tae combination of Mr. Stevens with the Democratic members to 
secure the defeat of the military bill is not a matter of surprise. Most 
of the Democratic Congressmen faithfully represent the narrow-mind- 
edness of their constituents, who think a day’s delay of a measure to 
which they are opposed a great victory, even though that delay should 
inevitably result in the enactment of something far worse forthem. Mr. 
Stevens, on his part, correctly believes that every delay in reconstruction 
will make the final settlement more severe upon the South, and, there- 
fore, willingly accepts all the aid which he can get from the wise poli- 
ticians, like Mr. Le Blond and his friends, who oppose him in principle 
but help him in practice. They have already secured universal suf- 
frage for the colored people instead of a limited suffrage; to this they 
added on Tuesday a mild clause of disfranchisement for white rebels ; 
and if they can only throw the whole subject over to the next session, 
as they are struggling to do, they will enable Mr. Stevens to carry a 
sweeping measure of disfranchisement. The debt which the Radicals 
owe the Democratic party is almost incalculable. 
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Mz. JOHNSON appears to have become at last sensible of his danger 
and of the dangers which his obstinacy was bringing upon the Republic. 
During the last few days he has manifested a great desire to come to 
terms with the moderate Radicals, and negotiations have taken place be- 
tween him and sundry Republican Congressmen, which are expected to 
secure at least his withdrawal of offensive proceedings in opposition to 
the Congressional policy. “ Long John” Wentworth affected much in- 
dignation at these efforts for conciliation; but although the House ap- 
pointed his investigating committee, it evidently had no sympathy with 
his virtuous wrath. There is not the least evidence thus far of any im- 
propriety on the part of the members concerned ; and if they can bring 
Mr. Johnson back to reason and to a practical co-operation with the 
legislature, they will save the country from a distracting and perilous 
struggle to administer a punishment which the Executive has merited, 
but which is too expensive to the nation to be desired. 


Tae old bill for the equalization of bounties, the one which the 
House passed just before election, gave additional bounties to all 
soldiers, The one which Mr. Schenck, as chairman of the Military 
Committee, has just reported, only gives bounties to such soldiers as 
got none before. In other words, when during the war the States were 
called on to furnish, each of them, such a number of troops, some 
States got the men for nothing, while some had to pay out great sums 
of money in order to fill their ranks; and now nothing seems fairer to 
Mr. Schenck than that the States who burdened themselves with debt 
for this patriotic purpose should still further burden themselves with 
still more debt in order to help pay the bounties which other States, as 
Mr. Schenck conceives, ought to give their soldiers. How much money 
he wants, Mr, Schenck really does n’t know ; some said $600,000,000, he 
believed; but others said only $400,000,000; perhaps $250,000,000 
would be required; but the committee believed that the aggregate 
would not be more than $75,000,000, or between that and $80,000,000, 
On which statement from a chairman of a committee the House pro- 
ceeded to legislation, encouraged thereto by Mr. Banks, who, to be 
sure, voted against the measure, as any Eastern man must have done, 
but who nobly said that he cared not if the bill required $850,000,000 
of the public money; “the soldier’s claim was the bottom claim.” 
Like any other man, a soldier who makes a bargain should stick to it; 
and a country can hardly be generous to the amount of indefinite mil- 
lions when its financial affairs are in the condition of ours. But we 
acquit the soldiers of the country of the authorship of this measure, 
which had a politician for its father, and has few but politicians like 
Mr. Banks and men of his class for its friends. Doubtless the Senate 
will defeat this bill, as it defeated its predecessor. 


7S — 


Tae Tenure of Office bill has been amended to suit the House by 
including Cabinet officers under its protection, and in this form goes 
to the President. Its enactment, with or without his signature, is 
assured, at which we heartily rejoice. 


—_ 
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Tue Senate, by one majority, snubbed Mr. Seward by cutting down 
his contingent fund from $60,000 to $30,000. Mr. Grimes stated that 
Harvey, the Minister to Portugal, whose salary Congress had refused te 








pay, had been paid out of this fund. Such an act would be grossly 


| illegal and a contempt of Congress, but these are perhaps inducements 


to Mr. Seward in favor of such a course. Mr. Harvey is a small man, 
| who has given occasion for many small proceedings on the part of his 
friends and his enemies. 
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Tue violations of the Civil Rights bill which have taken place in 
the South within the last few months have for the most part been re- 
ported either by newspaper correspondents, by private correspondents 
of people living in the North, or by military officers in their official re- 
ports. The President, in replying to the Senate resolution asking if 
any violations of the law had come to his knowledge and what he had 
done to enforce it, informs Congress that the Secretary of the Navy had 
no violations to report, the Secretary of the Interior had none, the 
Secretary of State had none, the Postmaster-General had none, the 
Secretary of the Treasury had none, but the Secretary of War, he 
says, has reported three cases, that of Dr. Watson, of Virginia; that 
of Wm. Fincher, imprisoned as a vagrant in Georgia ; and that of Mr. 
Perkins, of Texas, who protected a negro persecuted under color of 
civil authority, And the Attorney-General, Mr. Johnson says, reports 
that the Fincher case had been submitted to him by the Secretary of 





War, and that he had written to the United States Attorney for Geor- 
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gia, requesting full particulars, Also, certain military reports of gef* 
erals in command of United States forces in the Bouth-had been seni¥'to 
the Attorney-General by Se@tetalty Stanton, This is ‘all, the Pregffent 
says, he knows as to tle violations in‘question. What themilit&ry re- 
ports which the Attofney-General has in hand say in reference to the 
contempt of the law, the country very well knows. As General Thomas 
has just written in his letter to the mayor of Rome, Georgia, who de- 
manded the release of certain gentlemen who had been put in jail for 
displaying the Confederate flag in that city, “everywhere in the States 
lately in rebellion treason is respectable and loyalty odious ”—which is 
not a condition of public sentiment favorable to the execution of Uni- 


ted States law of any kind. 
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Wuo would have believed ten years—nay, two years ago, that 
stocks would rise and gold fall at the passage of a bill establishing 
universal suffrage, and that the reverse process would take place upon 
signs of its possible defeat? Yet this is what has just happened, 
Stocks fell one per cent. on Tuesday, on the announcement that the 
Blaine-Sherman amendment, providing for universal suffrage, had been 
rejected by the House of Representatives. 
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Tue City Council of Philadelphia was greatly elated on Thursday 
by. the passage of the League Island bill in the Senate, whither it had 
gone from the House. We apprehend that the country at large has 
little reason to join in this exultation. Regarding the question his- 
torically or de novo, it appears to us plain that the proffered site far a 
nayy-yard is open to the most fatal objections on the score of conve- 
nience, accessibility, healthfulness, and economy. In fact, apart from 
the suspicious liberality with which it was presented to the United 
States, we can only account for its acceptance by the newspaper report 
that the vote was a bargain, the equivalent being the removal of the 
Naval School at Annapolis to New London, the prominent and, as we 
think, worthy rival of League Island. This sort of chaffering will 
have its own reward, and Philadelphia must not expect profits only. 
The President has approved the bill; but he has yet, according 
to its provisions, to appoint a board of officers to pass upon the value 
of the site. They will not need to be packed by him to deliver the 
almost or quite unanimous opinion of their predecessors in this exam- 
ination, and we still hope that our iron-clads are not inextricably stuck 
in the Delaware marshes. 
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In consequence of an article on “The New Indian Hostilities,” 
which appeared in our paper off the 19th of January, we have received 
an old copy of the Rocky Mountain News, which contains a synopsis of 
the evidence offered in his defence by Colonel Chivington, who com- 
manded at the famous Sand Creek fight, and with it we received a 
little pamphlet some time since put forth by John Evans, once governor 
of Colorado Territory. To speak of the latter first: We are inclined to 
believe that the report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
which severely condemned Governor Evans for inflaming the whites 
against the Indians, for prevaricating in his testimony, and for doing 
nothing to prevent the bloodshed of 1864, was prepared hastily and 
does not set forth the facts correctly. Governor Evans, as it seems 
to us, makes out a case against the committee, which he charges with 
culpable negligence as regards the examination of documentary and 
other evidence; and it follows that we believe him to have been 
treated with injustice and the people of Colorado with too little re- 
spect. As for Colonel Chivington and his volunteers, whose beha- 
vior at Sand Creek as it appears in the report of the committee would 
stain the good name of any nation, we are only prepared to say this, 
that the committee which failed in justice to Governor Evans may well 
enough be distrusted when it pronounces on other men judgments that 
if true disgrace us all. At any rate, Governor Evans has established 

the fact that the Indians killed at Sand Creek were very far from being 
at the time “ friendly Indians.” And it seems to be true, too, that their 
women, of whom some were killed, were in the rifle-pits with the 
fighting braves. But such affairs as the slaughter at Sand Creek may 
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almost be called necessary incidénts of otf present excessively bad 
system of Indian management, and that must be reformed altogether, or 
a “Sand Creek maSsacré” is any day possible. If no other improve- 
ment can be made in ofr Way of treating%the red men, let us take 4 
lesson from Brigham Young, who is said to find one bag of flour of 
more use in exterminating Indians than a dozen muskets. If we must 
kill them off, let us try the plan of doing it by making them comfort- 
able. . 
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Ir is due to the State of Kentucky to say that its opposition to the 
emancipation of persons held to servitude is unaltered; that it hag 
never altered its opposition to the Censtitutional Amendment abolish- 
ing slavery; that it steadfastly resists the passage of the pending Con- 
stitutional Amendment ; that it has never ceased condemning the en- 
listment of freedmen into the Federal service; that it holds fast the 
unalterable belief that the United States cannot coerce a sovereign 
State. Just now it has declared, by a majority of 59 to 23, in the lower 
House of its Legislature, that it is “ unalterably opposed to the move- 
ment in Congress to place the Southern States under military rule.” In 
fact, we may say that the eminently respectable but rather tiresome 
State of Kentucky has once more got its gig across the railroad track, 
and, in accordance with an incurable habit which it has formed, is ad- 
dressing resolutions to the locomotive. We doubt if the last “ Old-line 
Whig” of Kentucky has yet been born, and will not be writing resolu- 
tions one century after Henry Clay died. 
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For a week or so there has been going on between the Times and 
Tribune a dignified interchange of amenities which will help to raise 
the reputation of the ‘‘ metropolitan press” and of the men who are 
responsible for what is printed in the two papers. “ Sneak thief,” 
“ pickpocket,” “ treachery,” “ forgery,” “ preposterous lie,” “ breach of 
faith,” “let it (the Tribune, namely) wriggle out of or bulfy out of this 
dilemma,” “it (the Tribune) did attempt to swindle the 7Jimes out of an 
important piece of news "—these are a few of the phrases with which 
the rival editors have been plastering each other. The Times printed 
the report of the New Orleans Investigation Committee a day before 
its correspondent in Washington had agreed that it should; upon 
this the Zribune took its neighbor to task for irretrievably disgracing 
the profession of journalism, and covering itself and all belonging 
to it with infamy ; the 7imes then informed the world that the Tribune 
tried to obtain the test-oath decision, for which the Times paid $400, by 
means of aforged order. So the battle was joined, and it is still raging ; 
the reserves in the persons Of the Washington correspondents of the 
foemen have been brought up, and the 7ribune, if we may believe the 
Times, occupies at this present moment the position of “ a sneak-thief in 
a corner.” We took occasion, a week or so ago, to congratulate the 
enemies of barbarism on the happy confession of the 7ribune, that call- 
ing a man a liar in controverting his arguments was a “ gross in- 
decency ;” we had always known, we said, that the conversion was sure 
to come sooner or later. It must come later. From present appear- 
ances, a couple of centuries will be necessary before the gentlemen of 
the 7ribune and Times will learn either that the public cares nothing 
for their disgraceful squabbles, or that in a controversy it is as well to 
leave one’s weightiest word for a long time unsaid, and to refuse to use 
some words at all. 
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THeEre has at last been a Fenian “rising” in Ireland; a tew hun- 
dred probably half-armed men have taken to the woods and moun- 
tains as in 1848, to be followed by the troops, and doing more or 
less pluadering on the way. The main object of the movement is 
doubtless to stimulate the cellection of money, which has of late come 
in rather languidly. Probably one or two battles have been fought of 
the same magnitude and importance as the battle of Lime Ridge, in 
Canada, and we shall have by next mail glowing accounts of the flight 
of the cowardly British before bands of Fenian heroes, and loud ap- 
peals for fresh aid either in money or salable goods for “the men in 
the gap.” Stephens is said te be in command, but we are inclined to 
think this rumor has been set afloat by his enemies, and contains 8 
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pase slur on his reputation. Why should he expose a valuable life in 
the wilds of Kerry when there are still so many doubting spirits in 
New York ? 
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As may be supposed, the news from Kerry caused a good deal of 
stir among the Irish of this city, and probably several thousands of 
able-bodied men have lost several days’ work watching bulletin- 
boards. As if the Republic had not enemies enough, the Fenian ora- 
tors and officials are speaking very disrespectfully of the Atlantic tele- 
graph cable. As Mr. Ferguson asks, Who can expect fayorable reports 
to come across so venal a wire? General Gleeson, however, says that 
he thinks he can comprehend several despatches, which to the general 
public seem to import disaster to the Fenian cause, and to the Fenian 
public seem of an extremely puzzling character. A T'’ribunereporter, who 
“enjoyed an interview” with General Gleeson on Monday, says that 
the Deputy Chief Executive of the Irish Republic expects that thirty- 
five Fenian circles which have money belonging to the Brotherhood 
will immediately turn it over to his committee; that then the committee 
will secure $50,000 which was raised to aid the revolutionists of 1848; 
that in addition to these sums the Brotherhood at large will raise other 
moneys; then, he says, the Fenian exchequer will be replenished—which 
we see no reason to doubt. Gen. Gleeson says further that he knows 
that there is fighting going on in Tipperary, for his brother, Joel Glee- 
sow, is there. The enrolling of volunteers is begun and goes on, and 
we believe money begins again to be taken in. So Roberts’s Senate, 
which has had a session ortwo, may decide to close the breach between 
the Stephens Fenians and themselves. But apparently the old enthu- 
siasm is hard to wake, though of course wherever Irishmen are got to- 
gether in considerable numbers and exposed to bands of music and to 
speeches, they get into a state of excitement. Several of the city news- 
papers are at their old disgraceful game, and the World predicts an ad- 
vance en ar aes in May next. 
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Tue tranquil philosophy of the Emperor Napoleon again finds 
everything for the best in the best of worlds. His speech last week to 
the Corps Législatif admitted but one exception to the universal har- 
mony—a single instance of Imperial fallibility. Germany had taken a 
great stride towards homogeneousness, France had “helped the 
peace” which Italy and Prussia made without dismembering Austria. 
Their success not only “cannot disturb France,” but is a most import- 
ant guaranty of the balance of power in Europe. The Great Powers 
will undoubtedly act in concert to protect the Sultan and to satisfy the 
Cretans ; they will sustain the temporal power of the Pope “against 
demagogues.” England has an intimate understanding with France 
on all leading questions, France herself has new rights and will use 
them wisely. She must keep her flag high and increase her defences, 
but there is no fear that the peace of the world will be disturbed. 
Mexico is the only marplot, in spite of the elevated idea which guided 
the Mexican expedition. “The happy results at first obtained were 
compromised hy an inauspicious concurrence of circumstances,” and 
the Emperor spontaneously determined upon the recall of his army 
corps. Such is an outline of Napoleon’s greeting to his Parliament, 
whom he has kindly relieved of the necessity of making a re- 
sponse. What they may be able to articulate through their new ma- 
chinery remains to be seen, but it is hardly likely to be a hymn of 
praise. He pretends to have fulfilled their wishes in regard to the 
liberal development of the national institutions; concerning which Thiers 
is reported to have said: “This is a comedy, but we shall make a 
reality of it.” 
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NaPoLron’s allusion to the Cretan difficulty is about all the light 
that has been shed upon it since last week, but the obscurity is far 
from being removed. A London despatch predicts the complete inde- 
pendence of the island, as the result more of Cretan spirit and endur- 
ance than of diplomatic interference. The attention of Greece has 
been for a moment diverted by the disastrous earthquake which shook 
Cephalonia, and which, as it follows closely on that which racked 
Algiers, betokens volcanic uneasiness in the Mediterranean basin. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 

Reports from Tennessee, for the quarter ending Dec. 31, show the 
whole amount of money expended in that State during the quarter by 
benevolent societies to have been $11,866 00. The freed people them- 
selves contributed $1,637 00 for kindred purposes. Since Oct. 1, there 
has been a gain of 32 schools and 2,278 scholars. The fact that 26 
school-houses are now owned by the freed people is a proof of their 
increasing desire to get education. One school has been closed on 
account of the refusal of the whites to let a building for it, and one 
other because of demonstrations against the teacher. During the quar- 
ter, 8,862 rations were issued—being an increase of 4,073 on the pre- 
ceding quarter. Included in this number, however, are 4,020 full 
rations, issued to a party of freed people en route for Liberia via 
Charleston, 8. C. 144 pieces of property have been restored to former 
owners, and the work of restoration continues, There are no hospitals 
in the State, and but one dispensary, which is located at Nashville. 
The indications are that but few contracts will be entered into during 
the present year, the freedmen alleging that the Bureau is powerless 
to enforce the contracts it approves, and they are assured by the 
planters that all the agent wants is his fees. (This, however, cannot 
be said any longer, since the order of Gen. Howard forbidding the 
practice.) Complaints are constant, but chiefly from the small towns 
and districts, that the negroes cannot obtain of the civil courts the 
justice to which they are entitled. In the large cities, justice is more 
generally executed. But few outrages have been reported except in 
Robertson, Sumner, and Obion Counties, where murders and other 
shocking crimes against freedmen have been of common occurrence. 
Five persons have been arrested by the Bureau agents for being cen- 
cerned in the murder of freedmen, and are held to bail to appear 
before the Circuit Court at Gallatin. 


—On the 18th the Tennessee Senate passed the House bill confer- 
ring suffrage upon the blacks, The State has now accomplished almost 
everything for the civil and political equality of its citizens. Sitting 
upon a jury, however, is apparently regarded as a social privilege, and 
we believe is not yet accorded to negroes. The motives which have 
brought about the extraordinary progress of the Tennessee loyalists 
from their old prejudices to their present action are very mixed, and 
will afford a curious chapter for somebody's “ History of Reconstruc- 
tion.” Except that most reforms are carried by selfish considerations, 
however they may have been undertaken, we should distrust more 
than we do the gifts in which the colored people of Tennessee rejoice. 


—The following telegram is sufficiently remarkable to be quoted 


entire: 
“Topeka, Thursday, Feb. 14. 


“The Senate has adopted the House joint resolution to amend the Constitution by 
striking out the words ‘ white’ and ‘male,’ with an amendment making intelligence 


the basis of suffrage.”’ 

—Lieut. Stone, agent at Aiken, S. C., reports that five colored men 
were found guilty of capital felony by a sei-disant jury. Six jurors 
were sworn, two more took their seats without having been sworn; 
they then deliberated together and found the prisoners guilty. The 
sentence was deferred. Gen. Scott ordered the matter investigated, 
and that, if the facts should be found as above represented, the prison- 
ers should be protected from a mob styling itself a court constituted 
by law. 

—The interior and northern districts of South Carolina have suf- 
fered most by the exodus of the freedmen. The number of emigrants 
is reckoned by thousands, and it is asserted that many of them have 
abandoned plantations which they had bound themselves by contract 
to cultivate. 


—In Fairfax County, Va., contracts have been easily effected by the 
industrious (and almost all the freedmen are so); more than formerly 
wish to work on shares, and nearly all can gratify this desire. 

—The pillory is still an instrument of “justice” in Florida, On 
the 4th a negro was forced to stand in it one hour at Lake City, by 
order of the Columbia County Criminal Court. 

—During the last quarter of 1866, 7,125 rations were issued to 
whites and blacks in Louisiana. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Tae obituary of this week records the death, on the 17th inst., of 
Alexander Dallas Bache, the chief of the United States Coast Survey, 
a member of the National Academy of Science, and one of the leading 
mathematicians of the country. Mr. Bache was a lineal descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin, and was born in 1806. He graduated at West 
Point with the highest honors in 1825, and became a lieutenant of 
Topographical Engineers. He was in 1827 appointed a professor of 
mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, and afterwards presi- 
dent of Girard College, and principal of the Philadelphia High School. 
In 1843 he became the head of the Coast Survey, and remained in that 
position till his death. His rare administrative ability, geniality of 
temperament, tact, and discretion, as well as his scientific attainments, 
enabled him to carry on this great national work efficiently and eco- 
nomically, and to maintain it free from the curse of party patronage and 
favoritism, during a period of over twenty years, in no one of which did 
it fail to be assailed with bitterness and resolution by politicians in 
and out of office. On the outbreak of the rebellion he was charged 
with very important confidential duties by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. His counsel was often taken by President Lincoln, and he was 
a working member of the Sanitary Commission. The requirements 
upon the Coast Survey were at the same time of a novel and difficult 
character; and when, in July, 1863, he undertook, in addition to all 

# other responsibilities, the duty of preparing in haste a system of 

efences for his native city of Philadelphia, then threatened by the ad- 
ance of Lee, which ended at Gettysburg, and here found his plans 
onstantly thwarted by the knavery of the local politicians, his strength 
failed him, and a disorder of the brain ensued, from which he is 
now happily freed by death. A noble life is thus nobly ended, for 
vf all his old comrades who fell on the field of battle none lived 

d none died in more complete devotion to the service of their 
country. 


—The interesting paper on “ The Government of Sir Edmund Andros 
over New England in 1688 and 1689,” which was read at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the New York Historical Society by Mr. J. Romeyn 
Brodhead, is printed in full in the January number of the “ Historical 
Magazine,” which has just appeared. Mr. Brodhead takes a different 
view from most historians of the administration of Andros, of the 
“ Revolution in New England ” in 1689, and of the intrigues of Phipps | 
and Mather, which deposed Andros and resolved New England again 
into its constituent colonies. In the same number there are a great va- 
riety of short papers, the most important being one on the affinities of 
the language of the Natchez of Louisiana with the Maya aad Huas- 
teca tongues, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, of West Chester, Pa.; and a copy 
from the colonial records at Annapolis, showing that John Washington, 
the ancestor of the American Washingtons, came to this country in 
1657. The record itself is the report of the proceeding against Edward 
Prescott, at the complaint of Washington, for hanging a witch on his 
ship. Washington being detained at home by the christening of a 
child, Prescott was acquitted. The publication of the first series of 
translations of the earliest colonial records of New Amsterdam is begun 
here by the authority of the city of New York, beginning with a 
proclamation of Governor Stuyvesant, dated May 31, 1647, forbidding 
liquor-selling on Sunday before 2 p.M., or, if there is afternoon preach- 
ing, before 4 p.m. The proceedings of the various historical and other 
societies are also printed in full. 

—The following are some of the most recent announcements and pub- 
lications: Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce “The Culture de- 
manded by Modern Life,” a series of addresses and arguments on the 
claims of scientific education, by Professors Tyndall, Henfrey, Huxley, 
Paget, De Morgan, Draper, Acland, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir John Her- 
schel, Sir Charles Lyell, and others, edited by Edward L. Youmans, 
M.D.; “A Journey to Ashango Land,” by Paul B, Du Chaillu; “ Mili- 
tary History of Gen. U. 8. Grant,” by Adam Badeau, colonel and aid- 
de-camp ; ‘‘ History of the Navy during the Rebellion,” by Rev. Chas. 


— 


Huxley. Messrs. Scribner & Co, have published “ Studies in English,” 
by Professor M. Schele de Vere, and announce “Elements of Logic,” 
by Professor Henry N. Day. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have just issued 
“The Huguenot Galley-Slave” and “The Journal of Maurice de 
Guérin,” and announce “The Journal and Letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin.” 


—Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “New America,” which Messrs. Lippin. 
cott & Co. announce for publication to-day, is a very entertaining book. 
It differs much from previous books on this country in having no 
sketches of New York or Boston society, no disquisitions on the Con. 
stitution of the United States, no tirades on democracy, and no state- 
ments of expenses, dinners, fleas, and discomforts. It contains inter. 
esting sketches of life in Kansas, Colorado, and Utah. Mr. Dixon 
seems to have been well received by the Mormons, and Brigham Young 
(or, as he is called in the new “ Biographie Générale,” Brigham, le jeune) 
confided to him his secret theory on the permissibility of marriage be- 
tween members of the same family. He said that he would permit the 
marriage of brother and sister but for “prejudices.” A large part of 
the two volumes is given up to accounts of the Shakers, the Spiritual. 
ists, the Oneida Communists, and the other curious religious organiza. 
tions that have started here. We have some fear that the prominence 
given to these excrescences as characteristics of the “ New America” wil] 
make the matter-of-fact British public believe, with Elder Frederick 
of the Shakers, that “the sentiment of free love is rooted in the heart 
of New York.” 


—Earl Russell has published in collected form all the documents 
bearing on the case of the Alabama, assigning asa reason the many mis- 
representations of the newspapers, both English and American. What- 
ever misrepresentation there may have been, it is certainly very con- 
venient to have these papers collected and printed. The feelings of 
both parties have cooled down, and the question stands now on a 
different basis. No one cares now about the diplomatic victory, and it 
matters little whether Lord Russell shows, as he tries to do, that we 
were previously guilty of similar acts. Now the question of whether 
the British authorities had complied with the provisions of their 
statute law is not discussed ; but it is narrowed down to what are the 
obligations of international law with regard to the preservation of neu- 
trality. The decision of the case will probably turn less onthe facts 
than on the benefits to future belligerents and neutrals arising from tlic 
judgment. Probably no one will read this book now without in some 
way modifying the opinions he may have previously held as to the 
justice or injustice of our claims. 


—One of the prettiest of the convenient “ Clarendon Press Series” is 
the “Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry,” by R. 8. Wright, 
M.A,, fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. It is similar in plan to some 
of the collections of English poetry, and is intended to bring together 
the choicest passages of all the Greek poets in a form convenient to 
the scholarly man who occasionally amuses his leisure hours with tlic 
classics. It is also fit for school use. Its management is very conven. 
ient: it divides the poets under four heads—Epic, Lyric, Dramatic, and 
Alexandrian (with which last are coupled the epigrammatists)—and 
thé litetary history of each of these divisions is briefly but well writ- 
ten in the preface to the annotations accompanying that part. The 
account of lyric poetry and of the gradual transition of the metres is 
excellent. Each poet has his date prefixed to the extracts, and every 
extract is headed by a short argument to show its connection, where 
such is at all needed. There are, besides, about two hundred pages of 
annotations, mainly very good. The selections are admirably made, 
and include many beautiful fragments and passages—among others 
the “Swillow Song”—that, being scattered through such authors as 
Atheneus, are unfamiliar to ordinary readers. 





_— 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
WE find a contribution to the literature of “ Agricultural Colleges” 
in a paper by Mr. H. F. French, lately president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, published in the new annual report of the Agri- 
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fragmentary form much information otherwise inaccessible in re- 
spect to institutions of this class now established in the United 
States, Whether aided or not by the national grant. The facts are 
accompanied by statements which are rather suggestive than argu- 
mentative, in respect to the utility of manual labor in schools, the 
yalue of experimental farms, and the expediency of uniting agricul- 
tural colleges with other institutions. In the whole document Mr. 
French implies that all the schools of this kind in the country should 
be organized on a similar basis, instead of recommending, as the wisest 
educators do, that each State or region should have such an institution 
as is best adapted to the peculiar wants of the community there resi- 
dent. Illinois needs a very different school from Rhode Island, and 
Ohio from Massachusetts, 

Mr. French does not favor the union of agricultural with literary 
colleges ; he recommends but one farmers’ college for a State ; he con- 
siders an experimental farm essential ; and he advocates the require- 
ment of manual labor on the part of the students. 

This is hardly the place to discuss these views. We merely call 
attention to them as deserving consideration not only because of the 
writer’s position, but because of the semi-official character which is 
given to them by the mode of publication. 


—Let Cincinnati have the credit of publishing one of the very best 
local school reports which have appeared in this country outside of 
Massachusetts. We refer particularly to the thirty-seventh annual re- 
port, that for 1866, one of the conspicuous merits of which is a series of 
carefully prepared tables, showing a close study of the operation of the 
school system established in that thriving city. Some of the particulars 
given will be of value elsewhere, especially to the guardians of public 
education in otherlarge towns, We present one of the more significant 
facts: The number of children in Cincinnati between the ages of six and 
sixteen years is 48,395, of whom 24,498, or a little more than one-half, 
were members of the public schools during some portion of the year. 
Not far from 17,000 children were enrolled in church and private 
schools, leaving more than 6,000 children who are not known to have 
attended any school during the year. It is estimated that two or three 
thousand of these may have been detained by useful occupations; but 
in the most favorable view, the schools fail of reaching large numbers 
of those for whom they are designed. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.* 


THE history of a man who, changing more than once his allegiance both 
to party and to country, and frequently refusing to follow the lead of the 
party to which he nominally belonged, yet always exerted a commanding 
influence in legislatures and kept an unshaken hold upon the confidence of 
his constituents, widening the range of his popularity with every change of 
his position, and never so powerful as when debarred from all official hon- 
ors—such a history should be one of the most interesting of political biog- 
raphies. 

Such a man is Alexander H. Stephens. He commenced political life as 
a Whig, in a Southern State in which the Whig party was in a decided 
minority. Nevertheless he was elected to Congress in 1843, a year of 
peculiar disaster to the Whig party; and was re-elected as long as he was 
willing to serve, « period of fifteen years. His first election was by a vote 
of the entire State; his subsequent elections were from a single dis- 
trict. In 1853, he forsook the Whig party and joined the Democrats ; and 
though his district did not entirely share his change of views, it never fail- 
ed to give a large majority for Mr. Stephens. Even in 1860, when he sup- 
ported Mr. Douglas for the Presidency, who received barely one-ninth of 
the vote of Georgia, there was no doubt that Mr. Stephens could have been 
elected to Congress as usual. So he stood out against secession until it was 
accomplished ; and yet was the favorite candidate of his State for the high- 
est honors which its secession could procure. When the Southern Confed- 
eracy was crushed, and he was a prisoner of state, his influence only 
increased among his people; and the Legislature of Georgia faithfully 
reflected the sentiments of their constituents, when they asked for his 
advice, listened with applause to his words, and instantly put his counsels 
into the form of law, 
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Nor has the influence of Mr. Sentiees been merely local. His deat 
tion to the Mexican war, and to the Clayton Compromise of 1848. gave hima 
strong hold upon the confidence of the North, which erroneously imagined 
that at heart he was unfavorable to the extension of slavery. In the win. 
ter of 1849-50 he dispelled these illusions by persistently refusing to vote 
for so very mild an anti-slavery man as Robert C. Winthrop for Speaker ; 
and further estranged himself from Northern sympathies by his vehement 
opposition to Gen. Taylor’s administration. But having secured the repu- 
diation of the Wilmot proviso, he resolutely and successfully opposed the 
secessionists of his own State; and, with the aid of Messrs. Cobb and 
Toombs, defeated the whole plan of disunion in 1850-51. In 1852, he aban- 
doned the Whig party, upon its nominating Gen. Scott; not that he dis- 
trusted the general himself, but because the nomination was made to please 
the free-soil wing of the Whig party. Mr. Stephens did not, however, join 
the Democratic organization until 1853 or 1854, when he practically took 
the leadership of the House of Representatives from the incompetent hands 
of Richardson, of Illinois, and, by an application of the shrewdest parliamen- 
tary tactics, aided by the unscrupulous decisions of Edson B. Olds, of Ohio 
(fit conjunction of Southern master and Northern tool), drove the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill through the House, where, but for him, it might have drag 
ged for ever. 

The absorption of the Southern Whigs in the Know-Nothing organiza- 
tion completed the separation of Mr. Stephens from them, and confirmed his 
alliance with the Democratic party, of which he was ever after one of the 
most trusted leaders. Throughout the excited session of 1856 he was the 
ablest opponent of the Republican party in Congress; and as Lewis D. 
Campbell was the nominal, though distrusted, leader of that party, it may 
easily be supposed that Mr. Stephens did not appear to much disadvantage. 
In 1858 he undertook the responsibility of carrying the Lecompton bill 
through the House, and again distinguished himself by the ability with 
which he engineered that infamous measure, although he failed to secure its 
passage. 

At the close of that Congress, Mr. Stephens declined to serve another 
term, and retired to private life. In 1860, notwithstanding their antago- 
nism upon the Lecompton issue, he warmly supported Stephen A. Douglas 
for the Presidency ; being sincerely desirous of maintaining the Union so 
long as it could be ruled by Southern influence, and knowing that the 
Breckinridge movement was intended to make dissolution unavoidable. He 
followed up this line of action by an able and vigorous opposition to seces- 
sion. His speech before the legislature, in reply to one from Toombs, will 
be universally remembered as the ablest and most eloquent vindication of 
the Union ever made at the South from a pro-slavery point of view. All 
his eloquence was, however, neutralized by his avowed intention to abide 
by the decision of his State ; and when Georgia voted to secede, he unhesi- 
tatingly went with her. His “ devotion” to the Union was a belief that for 
slaveholders to destroy a slaveholding Union would be inexpedient ; it was 
a sentiment of expediency merely, not of paramount duty. 

Elected Vice-President of the ‘‘ Confederate States,” Mr. Stephens threw 
all his energy into the support of the rebellion. His subsequent dissatisfac- 
tion with the conduct of the war prevented him from taking as active a part 
in public affairs as would have been natural for him ; he did not feel at 
liberty openly to oppose that which he could not approve. Since the de- 
struction of the Confederacy, Mr. Stephens’s popularity and influence at the 
South have been greater than ever, his foresight having been proved at least 
equal to his other great abilities. 

This is, in brief, the story which Mr. Cleveland has to tell. It is one of 
which more could be made than he has made of it, for the memoir is a mere 
sketch introductory to the speeches which constitute the bulk of the book. 
The author is, of course, a Southerner, writing with Southern feelings, but he 
manifests a praiseworthy desire to deal fairly with the political questions 
involved, and a consciousness of the permanent character of the Southern 
defeat highly creditable to his good sense. There is no rant in the book— 
nothing to remind one of florid boasters like Simms, or truculent—what 
shall we say? There is really but one thing to say—truculent fools like 
Pollard. It is a modest, honest, and sensible work, which will be found ex 
tremely useful to every one interested in Southern politics. Of course there 
are some passages in jit which excite a smile, such, for example, as the 
author’s uneffected admiration for Judge Lumpkin, whose pompous absurd- 
ities have made the Georgia law reports amusing reading for many years. 
But all this gives an air of simplicity and sincerity to the book which is 
attractive to those who want to know what is really thought by Southern 
men of a Southern man ; and although we hope that at some future day se 
excellent a subject may receive more ample treatment, we are glad that Mr, 





Stephens has fallen into the hands of a biographer honest if not brilliant, 
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GERMANY—ALGIERS—GALIOIA.* 


On the principle of gui s'exeuse s’aceuse, Mr. Brown has robbed the critic | 


of a large part of his occupation by a preface in which he announces by de- 
fending the superficialness of this his latest book of travel. It would have 
been briefer and just as conclusive to have said that superficial observations 
are not of necessity mistaken or delusive, and that they are certainly more 
instructive than no observations at all. And it would have saved him the 
superficial interrogatory, for which perhaps our stage-players are respon- 
sible—“ What would you think of a lean Falstaff or a fat Hamlet?” 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since William Howitt published 
his “ German Experiences, addressed to the English, both stayers at home 
and goers abroad,” drawing a most lamentable picture of German society 
and sounding an anxious alarm against the threatened invasion of German 
ideas into his beloved country. He wrote with a seriousness that was almost 
like temper, and was pronounced by the Germans an unscrupulous and 
audacious libeller. Time has shown that the dangers apprehended were 
unreal, and that Sir Robert Peel’s rural police were not exactly trained or 
handled after the Continental pattern. But if Mr. Howitt exaggerated, he was 
too honest to invent, and too intelligent to blunder in generalizing, his ex- 
periences ; he told mainly the unwelcome truth. Mr. Browne, who is merely 
a traveller and not a philosopher, corroborates Howitt’s testimony in very 
essential particulars; and more than once, in a spirit evidently removed 
from patriotic narrowness, thanks his stars that German ways are not our 
ways, even on the Pacific coast. His stay was principally in Frankfort ; Mr. 
Howitt’s in Baden and Bavaria. Both denounce the vexatious regulations 
of police, and both are wrought up to the highest pitch over the delays and 
secrecy of the courts, the ex-parte character of judicial enquiries, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining protection or redress, and the barbarous nature of the 
punishments still in vogue. At the time Howitt wrote, wheeling was a not 
infrequent mode of execution, and is perhaps still allowed, even in Prussia. 
He charged the Germans also with employing the rack, though torture had 
for some years been legally abrogated. Mr. Browne has a painful chapter 
on the collected relics of “superstition and force” which he saw in the 
castle and Rathhaus of Nuremberg ; and he describes, as if an eye-witness, a 
public beheading, accompanied by the revolting spectacle of men drinking 
the warm blood of the corpse as a pretended specific for certain diseases. 

In their purely domestic experiences Mr. Browne and Mr. Howitt were 
not equally unfortunate. The latter was fleeced by his servants, fleeced by 
his landlord, fleeced by his tradesmen, and suffered to get wisdom by himself 
without the smallest hint from persons who ought to have warned him 
against the conspiracy of all these parties, and whom he very naturally, 
therefore, regarded as accomplices in the pillage. He learned, as Mr. Browne 
did not, “the excellent system of furnishing empty rooms in a single day— 
a fact generally unkuown to strangers ;’ but that was about his only ad. 
vantage. What the lodging-house “ rings ” left in his purse was appropriated 
by pickpockets and thieves on the Rhine steamers. He lost, if we remember 
rightly, a son or near relative through shameful neglect at a boarding-school. 
He found, the very reverse of Mr. Browne’s experience, the school-boys rowdy 
terrors of the street. Finally, he was intensely annoyed in the small and 
especially the university towns, Heidelberg not excepted, by the Kileinstidt- 
erei that prevails in them all. 

As to the social position of woman in Germany both our authors, unhap- 
pily, are again agreed, Howitt emphasizing the conjugal tyranny of the 
professors. Both trace much of the prevailing sexual looseness to the state 
restrictions upon marriage, which the poorer classes are thus debarred from 
contracting in proper form. Mr. Browne says: 


“There is something very peculiar, take it altogether, in the relations of 
the sexes in Germany. With much that is commendable in the frank and 
genial manners of both, there is, in my opinion, an utter absence on the part 
of men, whether in high or low life, of that chivalrous respect for women 
which prevails in the United States. There seems to be a separation of 
interests and pursuits, of pleasures and associations, everywhere perceptible. 
A barrier appears to exist between them. Somehow they are not as insep- 
arably bound together by ‘ passional attraction’ as in most other countries.” 


What our traveller says of the feelings of American Germans who return 
to their native land with pleasant memories that are not realized is, we 
believe, an entirely truthful aceount. The old country seems “slow,” and 
its government intolerably oppressive. The emigrant revisits hurriedly his 
birthplace and kinsmen, and then departs anew and for ever. 

“A Whirl through Algeria,” which is bound up in this tripartite vol- 
ume, is unsatisfactory, not more from the little that was seen than from the 
extent to which the author borrows his facts and judgments. He stayed so 
short a time as to discredit the naive remark of an imperialist geographer 





























































that, since the prevailing wind of the Mediterranean is northwest, “ there 
results the quite remarkable fact that it is easier to go to Algeria than to 
| quit i.” France has not been unmindful of this fact since 1830, notwith. 
| Standing Mr. Browne believes that “since that period the progress of the 
| country toward civilization, under the French dominion, has been almost 
unexampled in the history of colonies.” He may have guessed this from the 
concord he observed in Algiers, the happiness and contentment, “the larg. 
est liberty consistent with public order ;” or he may simply have repeated 
the assertions of that military régime which has been contending with the 
civil in irreconcilable dualism under king, republic, and emperor alike—g 
régime marked by the most flagrant military errors, by the grossest cruelty, 
and by all the inconsistencies of arbitrary power; which has stimulated re. 
volt by harassing the aborigines, opposed the settlement of the colony by 
Europeans, nullified every law releasing the Arabs from its clutches, and 
demoralized the army itself by the promotion, without service, of its owg 
incompetent agents—a régime which professed to be the only one possible 
for the country, the most economical, the justest, the most heedful of the 
manners, religion, and character of the aborigines, and which witnessed, and 
probably provoked, in April, 1864, the most formidable insurrection since the 
capitulation of Abd-el-Kader, if not since the taking of Algiers. It is not 
simply undemocratic but imprudent to praise Napoleon’s government of his 
magnificent dependency, which he has used as a retired training-ground for 
the army by whose grace alone the Second Empire exists. 
Two excursions which Mr. Browne made from Algiers were notable: to 
the Trappist convent at Staouéli, the scene of the first battle in the French 
invasion; and to the villa of Dr. and Mme. Bodichon, at Mustapha Superior, 
Some of our readers will recall with pleasure the visit of this estimable 
couple to America not many years ago. Mme. B., as Miss Barbara Leigh 
Smith, had won an enviable distinction as an artist in water-colors. We 
have just received from her, we may mention parenthetically, two pamphlets, 
in oneof which she considers the objections to the enfranchisement of women 
in England, taking for her text the petition presented to Parliament last 
June by her kinswoman Florence Nightingale, Miss Martineau, Miss Burdet: 
Coutts, and nearly fifteen hundred other women of high social position or 
intellectual worth, “ for the representation of all householders without dis. 
tinction of sex.” The other pamphlet is entitled “ Reasons for the En. 
franchisement of Women,” being aggressive instead of defensive, and was 
read last October before the Social Science Association at Manchester. In 
both the argument is purposely restricted to single women and widows, aud 
is founded on that principle of the British Constitution which connects tlic 
possession of property with the right to govern ; but they are full of sugges. 
tions for the women and the men of every country. 
A glance at the characteristic features of Marseilles, a suggestion of a 
journey through Spain to Cadiz, and a pretty graphic account of a voyage 
thence to Lisbon, of five days’ detention in the Lazaretto, and a rambo 
about the dirty city, terminate the “Whirl.” On turning the leaf, we 
are transferred to Breslau, and presently to the salt mines of Cracow, 
with their crystal wonders. And having emerged from this subterranean 
entertainment, we are prepared to say for our versatile voyager that he isa 
rather agreeable companion, with a Californian negligence of style and 
grammar and spelling of foreign words, and a humor which resembles Arte- 
mus Ward’s and therefore is hardly fresh, but, having more heart, is not 
distasteful; with imagination enough to construct a very creditable 
Christmas story ; and whose greatest indiscretion consists in adopting the 
“ illustrations” as his own. The drawings are neither after life nor 
after the text of the author, as witness the impossible “Kellner” on 
page 17, “ with a crop of hair that would have been an ornament to any 
barber’s block!” presenting “a bill measuring precisely (!) three feet in 
length.” We feel bound to say that the admission of such caricatures ina 
book from which otherwise much may be learned, and which is valuable 
only for the truth which it purports to convey, is a serious offence on the 
part of the publishers. 





-— 
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SOMETHING FOR FARMERS.” 


THAT agriculture is a calling in which a great number of ignorant and 
stupid men are trying to get their living, that they are greedy for novelty 
and cheap, unintelligent speculation, that consequently they offer an invit- 
ing field to all manner of petty quacks, wonder-workers, and Cheap Johns of 
art and science, no one could be left in doubt who would take the trouble 
to examine the agricultural periodicals and books which have been sent to 
the office of Taz NaTIon during the last year. A prodigious amount of rub- 
bish must needs be washed over before a few grains can be panned out hav- 
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ing any real interest or value toa man of moderate education and intelli- 
gence, who has enjoyed the smallest opportunities for indulging a taste for 
rural pursuits. 

Few men who are successful, or who deserve to be successful in life, pos- 
sess the patience or can afford the time for a process of this kind. When, 
therefore, the reducing operation is undertaken, as in the case before us, by 
a competent editor, and the result is fairly presented in a hand-book at a very 
low price, we feel bound to express our sincere gratification. The common 
faults of our agricultural press are not altogether absent from its pages ; there 
are a number, indeed, which might have been omitted, and others which might 
have had more rigorous editorial pruning with advantage ; and we could wish 
that for once the publisher had depended for his profits wholly on the osten- 
sible contents of the book, and not at all on its advertisements, either direct 
or indirect. Much the larger part, however, is occupied by a series of clear, 
concise, intelligible, and unpretending reports of the latest attainments of 
agricultural ecience, practically applied, in which the line between that 
which is established and which may be calculated upon, and that which is 
probable and may be hoped for, is remarkably well defined. The directions 
for practical operations, without being elemental, are specific, easily under- 
stood, and as complete as a moderately well informed farmer need require. 
Every writer seems to have mastered his subject, and, whatever his literary 
skill, at least to have an honest and respectful purpose to aid the reader to 
master it. 

Last week the president of the New York Agricultural Society stated 
at Albany that the average yield per acre of six adjoining farms, in a cer- 
tain locality named, was more than double the average yield per acre of 
all the other farms in the State, and that while the average yield of certain 
crops throughout the State had been steadily declining for many years, on 
these farms it had been as steadily increasing. He did not mention the 
fact, which happens to be within our knowledge, that this exceptional state 
of things is due, in a considerable degree, to the influence of a single man, 
who applied energy, enterprise, and capital to the management of a farm, 
with the advantage of a thorough mathematical and scientific education, 
and that each of these farms is managed simply with a view to profit upon 
ordinary staple crops and stock-raising, and not at all as a pastime. 

It would add millions to the national revenue in a few years if it were 
generally understood that the business of agriculture, when thus undertaken 
with the advantages of capital and suitable education and means of infor- 
mation,’is the safest and on the whole the most surely prosperous business 
that is carried on in this country, although, as things now are, no men 
work as hard for such miserable pay as the great mass of our agricultural 
population. 

That it is from a general want of wisdom, information, and enterprise, 
and a general prevalence of stupid self-conceit and short-sighted economy 
among our farmers, that the average crops and the profits of agriculture are 
so small as they are, there is abundant evidence, and perhaps we ought not 
to complain that most of our agricultural publications are cautiously adapt- 
ed to the average taste and requirements of the whole body of agricultural 
readers ; but there are also among our farmers and those interested in agri- 
cultural science a considerable and a constantly increasing number of men 


of fair education and enlightened spirit, and although the publication of a 


quarterly journal of agriculture adapted to this class of readers failed at 


u Albany some twelve or fifteen years ago, we can hardly doubt that if under- 
_ taken in the plucky,spirit which has already made a fortune for the pub- 


lisher of this annual a similar enterprise would now succeed. And if 
writers capable of preparing a class of articles like that in this annual on 


recent progress in the science of agriculture, and those on draining, on 
_ wheat, on sorghum, on potatoes, on sheep-feeding, and on the Rinderpest, 


could be made to feel that they had a worthy audience ensured them, and 


_ could be offered sufficient pecuniary inducements to draw them off from 
_ other labors for the purpose of engaging in a similar duty, quarterly or 
_ monthly, a service would be rendered the country of incalculable value. 





_ 
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THE NEW A B O BOOKS, 

CoNSIDERABLE rivalry is manifested just now among the publishers of 
school-books in attempts to provide the most useful and attractive primers 
for those who are beginning to learn to read. The revival of the book 
trade at the South, the necessity laid upon the present generation to impart 
the art of reading to a race but just enfranchised and admitted to one of the 
greatest of “ civil rights ’—the right to learn the alphabet—and, besides all 
this, the progress making in normal schools and elsewhere in the modes of 
teaching primary scholars, give zeal and vigor to a discussion, by no means 
new, in respect to the wisest and quickest way of acquiring that art of arts, 








the art of reading. There are some who ridicule this enquiry, claiming 
that a bright child in an educated family or a dull child in a good school 
will learn to read, no matter how, as naturally as the young duck will take 
to the water; but teachers who have had the dull and the bright in their 
classes, and especially those who have taught adults to read, are well 
enough aware that there is a great difference in the value of the methods 
which are employed, and of course in the first reading books which are 
made use of in schools. Bad habits acquired in learning the alphabet last 
for years; bad articulation and pronunciation can only be rooted out of a 
class by persistent efforts. In short, there isa philosophy which belongs to 
the art of reading as well as to every other art, and those who teach in ac- 
cordance with it will find their scholars make the surest and most satisfac- 
tory progress. The philosophy should never indeed be intruded upon the 
young scholar, but should govern, nevertheless, the good instructor. As the 
true philosophy of education comes only from an acquaintance with the 
youthful mind and the adaptation of artificial helps to the natural laws of 
mental development and growth, none need be afraid of a really scientific 
method. 

The pile of primers and first reading books which lie before us from the 
various publishing houses are most of them exceedingly attractive in their 
outward garb. Good paper, clear black type, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, excellent wood-cuts, have been employed in the manufacture of these 
books, so that there is really no improvement to be desired in their outward 
garb, and any one who should select a primer by its aspect only would be 
at a loss to choose the best. 

A closer scrutiny shows that in the preparation of these little manuals, 
these undeveloped polyps in the kingdom of books, there are three predom- 
inant types. There are the old-fashioned “A B C books,” which suppose 
that the child is first to learn letters and then to learn words; there are 
next the “ Improved Word-books,” which suppose that the child is first to 
learn words as they appear in print, and then to learn the letters of which 
they are composed ; and third, there are the new-fashioned “ Sound-books,” 
which are constructed upon phonic or phonetic principles, and assume that 
the scholars ought to begin by learning the sounds, be they many or single, 
which pertain severally to the letters of the alphabet. 

The first of these methods is now regarded with little favor by the best 
teachers, few or none of whom employ it, and yet because it is the traditional 
mode, and because children will ask the names of the letters which they see 
on their blocks and on the newspapers, “the A BC way ” is not likely to be 
wholly abandoned. By the second methed, “the word method” as it is 
called, now the favorite mode in most good schools, children learn to read 
with very little drudgery, and “ before they know it” are out of the primer 
and in the story book. The new methods, commonly known as “ phonic” 
or “phonetic,” are strongly advocated by some of the best instructors, and 
are likely, in spite of the opposition to the system which must be expected 
from routine teachers, to become adopted in one form or another in all our 
best schools. Two of these “ sound-primers ” are obviously the result of so 
much study and skill that they deserve attention, not only from practical 
teachers but also from all scholars who are interested in promoting an accu- 
rate study of the English tongue. The books we refer to are Leigh’s edition 
of Hillard’s well-known primer, published by Brewer & Tileston, and 
Wheeler and Soule’s “ First Lessons in Reading,” published by Lee & Shepard. 
Both these New England notions involve the principle that it is an awk- 
ward and unnatural procedure to teach first the names and afterwards the 
powers of the letters of the alphabet » for example, to teach a child to say 
“itch” for h, instead of giving an aspirate sound, or “double you” with; 
out knowing what sound w represents (and so of the other letters), is not 
only a loss of time and effort, but a positive obstacle to future progress, 
The methods employed to introduce a knowledge of the rightful sounds of 
letters are necessarily complicated because in our alphabet almost every 
character is a representative of at least two sounds, and some even stand for 
four or five. Both writers with great ingenuity have given simplicity to a 
somewhat intricate undertaking. 

In a former number of THE NATION (Vol. III., p. 229) we called attention 
to the romantic history of Leigh’s attempts to simplify the art of reading 
and to some of the merits of his book. The peculiarity of his system is that 
every sound employed in our speech is represented in style by a character 
appropriate to that sound alone; and the characters so employed are not 
outlandish or arbitrary symbols, which look as if they had strayed into Eng- 
lish books from Greek or from Sanskrit, but they are our ordinary letters of 
the alphabet and certain slightly modified forms of them. 

Thus, the six sounds of O, found in nor, not, hole, whole, move, and wolf, 
are represented by the usual character O, and by slight dashes touching the 
O in five different ways. So with the other letters which represent more 
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than one sound. Now, there can be no question that if such typography 
were employed in all books and papers good reading would be much easier 
and more general than now. The characters devised by Mr. Leigh are most 
ingenious, differing in the slightest possible degree from the ordinary letters. 
We have never seen a phonetic alphabet in type so little objectionable as 
this because of unfamiliar looks. Yet, after all, the question arises whether 
the child who has learned to read in a book with this type will not feel the 
want of similar type in other books, and really have to learn a little later 
what most-children learn at the outset, that most of the letters have in 
words more than one sound. We understand that this system is now hav- 
ing thorough trial in one of the best public schools in Boston, and the result 
of the investigation will be looked for with great interest. 

The “First Lessons” of Wheeler and Soule employ a phonetic method 
without phonetic type. They are based upon a plan recommended, but not 
elaborated, by Professor J. C. Zachos, now of Meadville, Pa. Only our 
ordinary alphabetic characters are employed ; but a few orthoepic dots and 
dashes are made use of, as in the old-fashioned spelling-books and de- 
finers, to indicate pronunciation. The scholar learns these gradually as 
he learns the letters, and has nothing to unlearn when he is further ad- 
vanced. 

In determining the primary question as to what are the sounds em- 
ployed in the English language, the authors, who are themselves special 
students of pronunciation, have availed themselves of the well-known in- 
vestigations of Professors Lepsius and Whitney, and they give in an ap- 
pendix a full scheme of the sounds which occur in English, as analyzed 
and arranged by the last-named scholar in his acute and masterly dis- 
cussions of the subject. (See Am. Or. Soc. Jour. viii. 1866). This scheme 
substantially forms the basis of the new primer, and it is presented by the 
“ First Lessons ” in so clear and natural a way that any teacher can impart 
it and any child acquire it. Very short lessons are proposed, and each is 
prepared for the teacher as well as for the pupil, hints being given in fine 
type for the guidance of the class, with very clear and minute directions 
as to the mode in which each sound may be rightly uttered. The six 
vowels are first taught with their long or alphabetic sounds only, then 
the consonants are taken up in six groups, namely: P, B, F, V; §, Z, 
T, D; K, C, G, J; M, N, L, R; W, Y, H, and finally X. The student 
of pronunciation or of phonography can see at a glance the reasons for 
this arrangement, and yet, strange as it may appear, we have never before 
seen in a primer any attempt at classification except “consonants” and 
“vowels.” After the long sound of the vowels and one sound of each 
consonant is learned, the other sounds are made known to the scholar ; and 
all the way along short words, involving the use of the knowledge already 
acquired, are introduced for practice. Presently the mode of forming the 
letters is exhibited, and short lessons in reading and spelling follow. 
Throughout the volume there are evidences of great care and skill in accu- 
rate and in simple statements, and in the easy, natural mode of going on 
from the simple to the difficult. 

After a careful scrutiny of this unpretending volume, we are of opinion 
that it is altogether the most thorough and scientific presentation of the ele- 
ments of speech to be met with in the language. Any intelligent teacher, 
whatever primer he prefers to use, will be rewarded by the careful study of 
the principles here involved. A good teacher who has mastered the volume 
will make better readers and more distinct speakers than can possibly be 
made by the ordinary methods. Poor teachers will be likely to turn away 
from the volume in contempt because of its unusual garb and the absence of 
pretty pictures, but we earnestly hope that city superintendents of schools 
through the land will follow the Boston example and make a fair trial of 
the book, and let us know the practical results. The value of a text-book 
can only be determined by employing it in aclass. This is the test to which 
all the primers must come. Our conviction in advance is that teachers who 
are intelligent and painstaking will welcome the “First Lessons” as a de- 
cided advancement in primary instruction. 

Those who wish to look into this whole subject will do well to compare 
with the primers we have named those of Sargent, who was one of the 
first to advocate the word method ; Hillard, whose book is designedly adapt- 
ed to the word method, the phonic method, and the old A BC method; 
Willson, Saunders, and Lovell, whose books begin with words of two let- 
ters, three letters, and so on, instead of with the household words (father, 
mother, house, etc.) which are the vocabulary of children ; and the English 
books, “ Reading without Tears,” etc., etc., republished by Harpers. 

Those who wish to be amused by a Greek primer constructed upon the 
word method, with pictorial cuts, should look up “ Greek for Little Scholars,” 
one of the “ Pantagraphic ” series published by the “ Polytechnic Institute” 
of Camden, N. J. 
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FIRST YEARS IN EUROPE.* 


MANY men, many women, and many children, Dr. Johnson insisted, coulq 
have written “ Fingal ;” and so they could, perhaps, excluding certain por. 
tions which were a little above Dr. Johnson’s appreciation. It is not alone 
for this reason, but because, very likely, many men, many women, and many 
children will, unless prevented, print books like this “ First Years in Europe,” 
that we feel bound to speak a word in condemnation of it. The author’ 
impunity has given us three or four such volumes from him alone. It may 
be said that no child could find publishers ; but apparently nothing hinders 
a youth from keeping a diary like this following, and in his mature year 
getting it printed with comments : 

“January 12, 1824; Monday. Crossed the Rhine in a boat; current 
strong and much ice—bridge of boats removed during winter—mills in the 
middle of the river, turned by the force of the current. Started from Cas. 
sel, opposite Mayence, for Frankfort, in the cabriolet of diligence—weathier 
gloomy and cold. Arrived at half-past two at Frankfort, and lodged at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre ; good inn. Dressed, dined, and took a domestique de plac 
to conduct me to Mr. E. Mueller—left the letter, which Mr. A. Cogels gay. 
me at Antwerp, my card and address. Went to the opera at six. German 
music good ; execution of orchestra admirable. Returned at nine and t 
bed.” 

We should say that Mr. Calvert may be best described as a morbidly eper. 
egetical person ; there is nothing so easy and obvious that he cannot ex. 
plain it. “For me,” he says, ‘for me, as for so many, it is a need of my 
being to think for myself.” Thinking for one’s self is a fine thing, but think. 
ing in a book is thinking for other people, or else it is being so impertinent 
as “ to carry on the processes of one’s education in public.” As a thinker for 
other people, we consider Mr. Calvert not immensely successful. For exam 
ple, youth is very ready to pass judgments, yet youth has very little judg. 
ment. Mr. Calvert brings his mind to bear on this truth, and the imperious 
need of thinking for himself is finally cause of this result : 

“Men who are to come to a rich ripeness, signalize their entrance int: 
manhood with the uttering of crudities. Many joyous blossoms miss the 
happiness of fruitage; but fruit there were none without blossoms. These 
intellectual tadpoles will often be found wriggling vivaciously in youthifu! 
diaries.” 

That a man should imagine that he has been thinking, thinking {o 
himself or for anybody else, when his mental machinery produces this sort 
of thing, is really matter for astonishment. There is no specific name, so {ar 
as we know, for the person whose brain habitually evolves aged truisms. A 
person who habitually utters them with tongue or pen is said to twaddle 
and we do not feel that to say so, even though personal application of tle 
remark should be made, is sinful severity of criticism. The evidence in 
support of such a charge in this case is writing of this sort by the page and 
the score of pages : 

“ Man’s business—did he but know it—is to learn, ever to learn, never tw 
cease learning ; which business the young carry on only more briskly, learn 
ing unconsciously even more than consciously. Passively or semi-passively 
they absorb knowledge—as growing leaves their sustenance from air— 
silently receiving, in periods of seeming inaction, images and impressions 
which are to be aliment for the opinions and convictions of later years.” 

“ Were one to say, For Germany, for Europe, it was a misfortune tha! 
Frederick (called the Great) inherited from his father a well-appointed anny 
and full coffers, seeing that this inheritance tempted a capable, ambitious 
young king into the monstrous wrong of seizing Silesia, which seizure was 
the first act in a bloody drama of wars ; such comment were a presumptuous 
censuring of Providence. And what work does the critic hereby lay on him 
self? Nothing less than the recasting of history! He might, in his impo 
tent contumaciousness, carry sympathy with Brutus so far as to deplore the 
battle of Philippi, thus seeking to wrest from the Supreme guidance the 
procession of Roman events. And what will he do with them? He migh' 
go on to wish the Saracens victorious at Tours, or the action of Pontius 

ilate stayed. Whoever should so misplace himself has no vocation to be 
an interpreter to his fellows, nor can he even draw due personal profit from 
the lessons recorded in the pages of the past.” 

There is almost nothing else in the volume. Mr. Calvert was at (iv 
tingen when among the professors in the university were Heeren, Ottiried 
Miiller, Eichhorn, and the famous Blamenbach ; he visited Weimar and 
talked for half an hour with Goethe ; he made the voyage to England in 
company with his father’s friend, Mr. Stratford Canning, Kinglake’s “ grea‘ 
Elchi ;” he had admittance to the best circles in the society of Edinburg), 
London, and Paris, and he hardly has so much as one interesting anecdote to 
tell us ; three pages would contain all of his reminiscences that is not vapi¢ 


and pretentious and tiresome. In the three pages we should put this abou! § 


Coleridge : 
“ Benecke told me that Coleridge, when at Géttingen, toward the close 
of the last century, was an idler, and did not learn the language thoroughly, 








* “ First Years in Europe. George H. Calvert, author of ‘Scenes and Thoughts 
in Europe,’ ‘The Gentleman,’ ete Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 16mo, pp. 303. 
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and that he got a long ode of Klopstock by heart and declaimed without 
understanding it, playfully mystifying his countrymen with the apparent 
rapidity of his progress. When the ‘Opium-Eater’ appeared, Benecke at 
once attributed it to Coleridge, from knowing, he said, that Coleridge took 
opium when at Gottingen.” 

Dr. Pusey is casually mentioned as follows : 


“Coupled with Dwight in my memory, is a distinguished English celeb- 
rity, Dr. Pusey, who accompanied him one day in a brief call at my rooms. 
He was a slight figure of medium height, with a thin face, exhausted by 
study. He worked, it was said, sixteen hours a day at German, whereby, at 
the end of six weeks, he had so far mastered the language as to be able, by 
limiting his application to the one branch, to read all German books on 
theology, the cream of which—so much of it as had risen in 1824-5—he 
collected at the book-stores and carried away, to be digested in England, 
where, through the marvellous transformations and eliminations wrought 
by the cerebral chemistry, it was, some years later, precipitated from his 
brain in the form of ‘ Oxford Tracts.’ ” 

And there is this rather amusing picture of Eichhorn, a typical German 
scholar : 

“ The elder Eichhorn, the redoubtable rationalist commentator, who, in 
his handling of Isaiah or Moses, cut sacrilegiously through the adipose de- 
posits of tradition, was in — inclined to rotundity; as though in the ex- 
cessive sedentariness of his life—sitting fifteen or sixteen hours a day at his 
desk—his flesh stagnated about his bones. His face, in its expression, but 
not in its mould, intellectual, was sallow and fleshy, and lighted by a dark 
eye full of life, which contrasted well with his thick white hair, combed up 
and back from his not high forehead. In spite of his fifteen studious hours, 
and by virtue of the extreme regularity in all things of the habits of most 
German professors, he had good health. One day a friend finding him un- 
well, and asking the cause of this rare interruption to his ordinary condition, 
with self-reproach he replied, ‘ Yesterday I was fool enough to go and take 
a walk.’ He was now past seventy, and in 1825 I witnessed the torchlight 
procession of the students who came under his windows to do him honor on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship. It would not be easy to forget 
the kind, almost affectionate greeting this venerable scholar would rise to 
give me on my visits. With amiable interest he would ask about my 
studies, and the lectures I attended. WhenI told him that I heard no 
metaphysics—‘ In that you do well,’ he said. ‘Metaphysicians busy them- 
selves with questions they can never solve—the essence of the mind and 
soul, the freedom of the will, immortality. What can we ever know about 
these? Herein he betrayed the limitations of his own nature. The widest 
and most aspiring minds will and, by their very breadth and loftiness, must 
put such questions, and will have answers to them; and when they cannot 
discover the answers,” etc., etc., etc. 


s+. ~* 
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MONTALEMBERT'S MONKS OF THE WEST.* 


Not being able to foresee when his malady would allow of his taking up 
his work again, Count Montalembert has permitted his publishers to issue by 
itself the third volume of “ The Monks of the West.” Volumes IV. and V.. 
which with this third volume will form a series devoted to the history of 
the conversion of Great Britain by the monks, being less easily separable 
from each other, these volumes will be published together, and we are 
promised them after as little delay as possible. 

This third volume contains a view of the condition of Great Britain 
before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, an account of the monastic suc- 
cessors of St. Patrick in Ireland, of the life of Columba, and of the work 
of Augustine and his successors among the Anglo-Saxons, so that we 
are carried down to the death of Edwin in A.D. 633. It is a volume 
of very much less value and interest than either of its predecessors. 
The conversion of England to Christianity was indeed a very important 
event. It was an event whose influence on the English race cannot 
easily be overestimated ; an event to which the Christianity of half 
Christendom is owing. Yet because an epoch was most critical in the 
movement of the world, its history is not necessarily particularly interesting. 
Much of the history of this time is obscure and inextricably entngled, con- 
sists only of petty details and records of undistinguished characters. The 
most important facts and striking episodes are already familiar to readers of 
English history. Montalembert gives these materials all the interest that 
ean be afforded by easy and often picturesque narration, and by a warm and 
copious eloquence. It is true, however, that both narration and eloquence 
might well enough have been not quite so copious. But these qualities of 
style are far from being sufficient in a writer with such a task before him ; 
there is needed, also, the illumination of philosophical reflection and critical 
analysis. These Montalembert does not exhibit ; in truth, he is too good 
a son of the Church for either the one or the other. His fervent reverence 
casts its halo of eulogy upon every monastery and saint, and covers his pages 
with superlatives that hardly savor of the coolness of historic impartiality. 
The pious stories and miraculous legends which the monkish chroniclers 








believingly treasured up he delights to rehearse again in all their details, 
with an equally unquestioning faith, by way of rebuke, of course, to the 
scepticism of the modern world. 
The most interesting part of the present volume the reader will find to be 
the chapters devoted to the life of Saint Columba. Columba is noticeable not 
only as the founder of Iona and the apostle of Christianity to the natives of 
Scotland, but for his strongly marked character and his adventurous career. 
Born of the royal family of Ireland, eligible to the throne, he early enters 
one of the monastic schools, which then were the only places of learning. 
While still a youth, he is said to see supernatural visions and work mira- 
cles, At twenty-five he commences founding monasteries. He is also a 
poet, one of the very earliest of the Irish bards. He has a great passion for 
travelling and for fine manuscripts. The last fancy gets him into.a curious 
quarrel which proves the crisis of his life. On one of his travels he makes a 
clandestine copy of the fine psalter of an abbot. The abbot is indignant at 
what he considers a larceny, and demands back the copy on the ground that 
the copy is the son of the original book. The dispute is referred to the 
king. The king decides against Columba in a decision which passed into a 
proverb, “ to every cow its calf, to every book its copy.” Columba is now 
indignant, and on the king’s soon after violating the sanctity of his person, 
as he considered it, by causing a malefactor to be put to death in his pres- 
ence, he flees to his own district, excites a rebellion, and in the battle which 
ensues, though he does not fight in person, gains the victory for his side, it 
is believed, by his fasting and prayers. But the overthrow which arms 
could not accomplish is effected by the excommunication of the synod. By 
the intervention of a friend the sentence is commuted into that of becoming 
a missionary to pagan nations, and with deep reluctance he embarks with 
twelve companions in one of those large canoes of osiers, covered with ox 
hide, which the Celtic tribes employed in their navigation, to sail, as the 
author says, to those bleak and sombre islands on the west of Scotland whose 
grandeur is destitute of beauty and whose picturesqueness of charm, He 
lands in Iona, one of the smallest and most sterile, founds a monastery which 
afterwards becomes famous as a seminary of Christianity and a centre 
of learning, as men counted learning in those times. The rest of his life 
he passes here in charge of the monastery or in voyaging and preaching 
among the neighboring tribes of unconverted barbarians; by his prayers 
working, it was believed, all sorts of miracles, healing the sick, calming the 
waves, bringing punishment on the guilty, turning the bitter fruit to sweet ; 
even by the spell of his name, whenever invoked, changing the direction of the 
wind, Uniting in his character tenderness and sternness, affability and im 
periousness, the poet and the missionary, the patriot and the monk, the 
soldier and the saint, Columba is indeed a fine and striking figure, standing 
out in a confused epoch and in an obscure theatre, and the picture of whom 
is the more acceptable from the very meagre notice which is all we get in 
the common church histories; yet after all he seems to us neither so great 
nor so important a figure as to justify the devotion to him of half a volume. 
At this rate, St. Bernard’s time will not be reached and finished short of some 
score or two of volumes. 

In the first pages, also, the reader will find a noteworthy sketch of the 
traits of the English nation. A few sentences are well worth quoting : 


“ At once liberal and intolerant, pious and cruel, fond of order and secur- 
ity as well as of movement and noise, it unites a superstitious respect for 
the letter of the law with the most unbounded practice of individual inde- 
pendence. . Now it measures everything by the yardstick of its 
profits and prejudices, now it is on fire with an idea or a disinterested 
sion. Eager for conquests and discoveries, it runs to the ends of the earth, 
then returns more attached than ever to the domestic hearth. The implac- 
able enemy of restraint, it is the voluntary slave of tradition. Neither 
the sometimes barbarous selfishness of the islanders nor their too frequent 
cynical indifference to the sufferings and servitude of others should make us 
forget that there, more than anywhere else, man belongs to himself and 
governs himself. It is there that the nobleness of our race has developed 
all its splendor, and attained its highest level. It is there that the generous 
passion of independence, united with the associative spirit and the constant 
practice of self-government, has produced those prodigies of furious energy,of 
unconquerable vigor, of stubborn heroism, which have triumphed over seas 
and climates, time and distance, nature and tyranny, exciting the perpetual 
envy of all nations and the proud enthusiasm of the English. ‘on 

“Tt can choose and act for itself, controlling, sustaining, and inspiring 
its great men, instead of being decoyed, misled, or taken advantage of by 
them. In spite of a thousand inconsistencies, a thousand excesses, 
a thousand stains, it is of all modern races and all Christian nations the one 
that best preserves the three fundamental foundations of all society worthy 
of man—the spirit of liberty, the family spirit, and the religious spirit.” 


A vigorous and notable characterization of the English race, especially 
notable from an ardent Frenchman and Catholic! Montalembert is not 
only a lover of France and a lover of the Church, but is also a lover of lib- 





*“Les Moines d’Occident depuis Saint Benott jusqu’a Safnt Bernard. Par le 
Comte de Montalembert.”’ Tome froisiéme. Paris; iertece Least et Cie. 1866, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 





AL Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


CONGRESSIONAL REOONSTRUCTION. 


Ar the end of the session, Congress has undertaken in earnest the 
work of reorganizing the Southern States; and both Houses have pass- 
ed bills designed to break up the governments organized by the Presi- 
dent, and to subject the rebel States to military rule while new 
governments are being organized upon the basis of universal suffrage. 
At the time of our present writing, the two Houses have failed to agree 
upon any precise measure; and although there is no doubt that they 
will agree upon something immediately, the bill will now be subject 
to the risk of a pocket veto. We are not without hope, however, that 
Mr Johnson will for once be wise enough to resist the temptation to 
commit this act of folly, and will either sign or openly veto the bill. 

We stated last week the reasons for our approval of the main 
features of the bill providing military government for the South. The 
condition of society there is so thoroughly unsound, and the forms of 
law are so systematically perverted into oppression, and so unblush- 
ingly overridden when perversion is too troublesome a process, that it 
is a mockery to refer any loyal man to an average Southern court for 
justice, The existing governments of the Southern States were founded 
by military power, exercised in a totally unconstitutional manner by 
the President, who usurped to himself the whole authority of the legis- 
lature, and used powers conferred only for the purposes of war to es- 
tablish institutions designed to be perpetual through times of peace. 
Delay has so strengthened these usurpations that they can be set aside 
only by a vigorous exercise of the same military power which set them 
up. To effect this is the purpose of the “ military bill,” as it is com- 
monly called ; and with this purpose we heartily sympathize. On account 
of their origin in executive usurpation, their total exclusion of the 
colored people, and their practical exclusion of all loyal white men, 
we are opposed to any kind of recegnition of the de facto governments 
at the South. We believe that the wickedness of their course thus 
far, atrocious as it has been in Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and else- 
where, is a mere trifle compared with what it would have been if Mr. 
Johnson's policy had been adopted by Congress; and we are unwilling 
that the work of reorganization should be in any degree entrusted to 
men who have shown such malignity and bigotry as the majority of 
Southern officials. 

But we have felt anxious that it should appear not merely by 
speeches in Congress, but by the text of the law itself, that a measure 
so stringent, and in form so anti-republican, is purely transitionary in 
its nature, and intended to pave the way with all possible speed to a 
reorganization of the States upon a democratic basis. Accordingly, in 
our judgment, the amendment offered by Mr. Blaine in the House, and 
substantially adopted by the Senate, greatly improved the bill, Nor 
do we suppose that this amendment would have excited any oppo- 
sition but for its indiscriminate admission of disloyal men to the right 
of suffrage. This is a point of no small difficulty, since without such 
an administration of the law as cannot be hoped for while Mr. Johnson 
remains in office, it is vain to suppose that the loyal voters of the South 
will have a fair chance at the polls, Their enemies are, at least, nearly 
as numerous, thoroughly organized, trained to political action, in pos- 
session of all the wealth of their States, and unscrupulous as to the 
means of victory. We believe that all these advantages will fail them 
in the Jong run, if they persist in maintaining unjust laws, and admin- 
istering them as they now do. But we cannot wonder that Southern 
Radicals, like Messrs. Stokes and Arnell, should be unwilling to adopt 
any system of government which puts their necks in present peril, no 
matter how confident they may be that it will work beneficially for 
their posterity. ; 

Mr. Eliot’s bill for the reconstruction of Louisiana is much harsher 
in its operation upon rebels and rebel sympathizers than the amend- 
ment to themilitary bill, since it requires all yoters to take the test-oath, 
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This of course puts the government of the State exclusively into the 
hands of those who have always been loyal: three-fourths of whom are 
colored people. This is too severe a rule not to be highly injurious if 
permanently maintained; and the probability is that when once estab- 
lished it would be kept up too long, and finally be broken down by 
wholesale perjury, as in Maryland, or nullified by the rising up of a 
new generation able to take any oath as to their freedom from acts of 
disloyalty, and yet embittered by the exclusion of their parents and 
friends. Months ago we urged that no plan of mere exclusion would 
avail to deprive rebels of power, and that the remedy should be sought 
in the opposite direction. We are still of that opinion, which has 
received strong confirmation from the total failure of the exclusive 
system in Maryland and Kentucky, and the acknowledged certainty of 
its failure in Tennessee, where it has owed all its limited success to the 
intense zeal of Governor Brownlow. 

No plan can be devised by human wisdom for the organization of 
States having such discordant elements as those existing at the South 
which will not be defective in its working. It is easy to say that a sys- 
tem which operates harshly upon rebels should be preferred to one which 
fuils to do entire justice to the loyal; but it must be remembered that 
the whole community will be injured by the undue depression of any 
of its parts, and that the loyal will gain no real advantage by an unfair 
monopoly of political power. The best solution that occurs to us is a 
middle path, by which the Government should be secured to the loyal 
citizens for the first year or two, but afterwards left to the operation of 
universal suffrage. Even this restriction would not be favored by us if 
we believed that Mr. Johnson would use the military power to organize 
and thoroughly protect the Southern loyalists; for every restriction 
gives rise to a bitterness of feeling which breeds trouble for years after 
its cause is removed. But with such a President as we have, the coun- 
try must be content to stumble along, as it best may, over the difficul- 
ties of its path. If Mr. Johnson will execute the law, however grudg- 
ingly, he is not likely to be impeached. If he refuses to do so, the 
questions of reconstruction will be speedily simplified by his removal 
from office. 

In looking back upon the past, it is impossible not to be impressed 
with a deep sense of providential guidance in the various conflicts 
which have brought the American people to such comparative una- 
nimity in favor of justice toward the colored race. Every difficulty 
threwn in the way has but increased the popular determination to 
establish equal rights. Six years ago, the North would have rejoiced 
to accept any mild restrictions upon the spread of slavery as a final 
settlement. Four years ago, it would have accepted peace upon the 
basis of gradual emancipation. Two years ago, it would have been 
content with emancipation and equal civil rights for the colored people 
without the right of suffrage. One year ago, a slight extension of the 
suffrage would have satisfied it. All these demands were in their turn 
blindly resisted in a manner that reminds us of the vision of the old 
prophet, who saw “ an evil spirit from the Lord ” go forth to deceive the 
wicked King of Israel into his merited ruin. 

Now the nation has been brought up to the demand of absolute jus- 
tice—nothing less, and nothing more. No confiscations, no oppres- 
sions are sought to be imposed by the majority of the Republicans in 
Congress; but on equal justice they unanimously insist, Again the 
short-sighted folly of the Democratic party interposes to defeat this 
measure, more liberal than conquered people ever knew. Again the 
demand rises higher, and the amendment offered by Mr. Wilson, of 
Iowa, excluding a large class of rebels from the ballot-box, is almost 
certain to prevail. Here we would gladly stop. We desire nothing in 
the way of punishment to be imposed upon the masses of the Southern 
people. But it may be the Divine decree that they shall not be saved 
from the madness of themselves and their friends; and that they shall 
be placed under the yoke which they have done everything to invite. 

If Mr. Johnson kills the measure of reconstruction now to be sub- 
mitted to him, by depriving Congress of an opportunity to repass it 
over his veto, the doom of the South is written. A sterner law will 
soon be passed over his head, and the sullen population excluded from 
the privilege of self-government may thank their Northern allies, and 
their own obstinacy, for a result which we deprecate and which the 
strongest anti-slavery men never desired, 
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PUBLIO SOHOOLS IN “THE PLENARY OOUNCIL.” 


Dvrine the recent assembly in Baltimore of the archbishops and 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, a learned 
and dignified body of nearly fifty prelates, the most eminent in the 
land, it was understood that the subject of public instruction was 
under discussion, and a good deal of curiosity was excited in the out. 
side world, not speaking Latin, to know what conclusions would be 
reached by this august council respecting an institution so dear to 
the people generally as the non-parochial public school. 

At last this curiosity may be gratified. The proceedings of the 
council, having been submitted to and approved by the Holy Father 
still resident in Rome, are proclaimed publicly for the guidance of the 
faithful, and we have taken the pains to procure an authentic copy of 
this remarkable document. It breathes the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
It is redolent of the odors of aristocracy and ecclesiasticism. Prot- 
estants who have listened hopefully to the earnest sermons of those 
devoted and progressive American Catholics, the Paulist Fathers, and 
have been led to think that Rome in America was to be an American 
Rome, will be disappointed as they read the edicts herein set forth; 
and those who have watched the emancipation of well-educated young 
Catholics from the political thraldom of the Church will be sorry to 
find no corresponding signs of progress in the action of the bishops, at 
least on the subject of public education. The dignitaries of the Church 
still dwell in the past, and the influence of their retrograde advice is 
likely to be felt before many months, in town meetings and school- 
district meetings, from Maine to California. 

We have no fears for the result. Public schools, maintained “ by all 
for all,” without denominational or ecclesiastical bias, are no more 
likely to be abandoned by the people than the right of suffrage or the 
freedom of locomotion; and the part of wisdom in all ecclesiastical 
bodies, both Catholic and Protestant, is to recognize this fact and pro- 
vide for the spread of the faith by other means than the primary day- 
school. But since the council has decided otherwise, we must expect 
for a while local opposition to public schools, until the deep-seated 
convictions of the American people are emphatically and finally 
expressed. 

It is but just to the Catholic laity to say that there are many of 
their number who are far from accepting these views of the clergy. 
There is a party, growing stronger every year, of Irishmen and Ger- 
mans, not to speak of others, who know the value of good schools, and 
who know that they have nowhere been provided for all the people 
by the action of the Church alone. There are towns which we can 
name where the public schools have swallowed up the parish schools 
which the Roman Catholics have endeavored to maintain as substitutes 
for the free school of the people, and where this retrograde advice of 
the bishops will have but the slightest influence. On the other hand, 
we must also admit that there are many Protestant Americans, in 
different ecclesiastical bodies, who are not yet willing to leave the 
primary school to the work of imparting the rudiments of knowledge, 
but who claim with the Catholics that it must also be the place for 
religious and theological culture, 

Both these sets of men, Catholic and Protestant would therefore, if 
they could, do away with public schools and substitute church schools, 
to be aided, perhaps, by subventions from the state, which would bring 
them under its general oversight. As the latest manifestation of such 
tendencies, guarded and covert, and yet unmistakable, the action of 
the Baltimore Council demands consideration. The word “Public 
School” is not mentioned, we believe, in the Pastoral Letter; but 
the opposition to this institution is none the less significant because 
expressed in smooth generalities. Parochial schools are earnestly 
recommended because, say the bishops, “ religious teaching and 
religious training should form part of every system of school edu- 
cation.” This is a new phrase of the old cry, “ The godless schools of 
America.” In vain have the shrewdest observers, both Americans and 
foreigners, from De Tocqueville to Cobden and from De Tocqueville's 
time to Goldwin Smith’s time, pointed out the fact that the severance of 
religious from secular training does not tend to irreligion, and that 
the best systems of parochial schools fail to reach the masses of the 
people. The cry is echoed still, “ Reduce the school to the authority of 





the church.” This is, in plain English, the maxim of the latest council 
of the Catholic Church in America. 

We perfectly understand how an institution like the Church of Rome 
sees with reluctance the removal of one after another of the pillars on 
which its mighty structure rests, The changes must still go forward. 
It protested against the free action of the state, when the state merely 
meant the emperor’s will; it protested against the freedom of the press, 
of open discussion, of popular opinion. But to all these ‘“‘ modern 
innovations” the Church has adapted itself. It still protests against 
the freedom of the public school. To this innovation likewise the 
Church must become reconciled, and all high churchmen, whether they 
acknowledge the Bishop of Rome as pope or not, must learn that the 
everlasting principles of true religion are not to suffer with the spread 
of light and liberty and public schools. 

The council is not satisfied with protesting against the exclusion of 
religious training from the public school. The reverend fathers cen- 
sure parents for training their children in studies not appropriate to 
the stations in life which the children are likely to hola. This is an 
indirect censure of the public high school, although the high school is 
not mentioned. It means simply this: Don't try to elevate your 
children for higher walks in life. Let them be contented in the station 
to which they are called. We should like to ask the reverend fathers 
how many of their own number were born to rank and station, and 
how many of them have risen from poverty to their high ecclesiastical 
positions. We should like to know what pope was more eminent than 
Hildebrand, the son of a carpenter, and how many other poor boys be- 
came successors of the Fisherman of Galilee. 

The true American theory of education is to give to every child the 
best education that is possible with the time and means at command, 
and trust to the future all questions of station. We do not train our 
youths for places in certain classes or castes, as they do in some other 
countries, but we train them to be sensible and well-informed men and 
women. It may be very disgusting to think that the country school- 
master of to-day may be chief-justice of the nation a few years hence, 
or that the boot-black of to-day will be the millionaire of a few years 
hence; but just such changes are all the while in progress—and we say 
with emphasis that it is like going back to the Middle Ages to hear 
American parents cautioned against giving their children so much edu- 
cation as to unfit them for their station in life. We acknowledge that 
idleness and love of display and the practice of insincerity and sham 
may unfit a youth for any honorable station in life, but we protest 
against the theory that useful knowledge, thorough and accurate, will 
come amiss to anybody anywhere. Lincoln, with his Shakespeare and 
Burns in the log-cabin of the West, was fitting himself to write the 
speech at Gettysburg and the second inaugural in words that will 
never die, and Archbishop Hughes, in the moments saved from his 
tasks as a florist’s boy, was fitting himself to speak with authority and 
eloquence from the metropolitan see of New York. 

The time is gone by when it is enough for any one “to read and 
cipher and say the catechism.” Net even the freedmen will be re- 
stricted to these rudiments. With liberty for all will go the school 
for all. 


o> 
Boia 


“A PLEA FOR CULTURE.” 


A RECENT number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” contained, under the 
above title, a strong argument from the pen of Mr. T. W. Higginson 
in favor of the creation, by some means or other, of an educated class 
amongst us, to be the guardian of the traditions and feelings and aspi- 
rations of high culture and the diffuser of an atmosphere of thought 
and study—a kind of barrier, too, against the growing materialism of 
the time, the growing tendency to estimate the value of everything in 
dollars and cents, and to despise or shirk all discipline of mind or 
body which does not promise a speedy return in hard cash. The ab- 
sence of this class, and the apparent failure of the universities to hold 
out even any promise of it, and of society to appreciate it or call for it, 
furnish to most cultivated Americans a standing theme for lamenta- 
tion. But an excellent illustration of the very small extent to which 
Congress shares in these regrets or longings has just been furnished by 
the action of the Senate in passing the Tariff bill with an ad valorem 
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duty of 35 per cent. on all English books printed since 1840. The | the concern which our writers and thinkers have in all legislation 
publishers, we are told, not satisfied with this, are endeavoring to have | affecting literary property, he says that one orator, not unknown to 
the duty changed in the House to thirty cents a pound, and have got | fume, and who, doubtless, can spout by the hour on great moral ques- 


the Committee of Ways and Means to clap on ten cents a pound on all 
English books printed prior to 1850, and twenty-five cents a pound on 
all books printed since then. 

Now in legislation of this kind of course the interests of the pub- 


lic—of the men and women and children of this country—are| 


totally and openly disregarded. The class interested in having 
books made scarce and dear—if it be not an absurdity to say 
this of any class in a community like ours—is, as compared to the 
total population, of course exceedingly small. It will astonish many 
people to learn that-the whole number of persons in the United States, 
male and female, engaged in paper-making, printing, type and stereo- 
type founding, printing-press making, in making bookbinders’ tools, 
in bookbinding and publishing, was, in 1860, 37,723. The sole reason 
for the existence of this class, their sole use, is to furnish the remaining 
thirty million3 with the means of acquiring knowledge with the least 
possible expenditure of time and money. That the people of this coun- 
try shall acquire knowledge easily is of paramount importance. Com- 
pared with the question of education all other questions of our time 
sink into insignificance. Except man’s destiny in the world to come, 
we know of no theme of such tremendous moment as the cultivation of 
his mental powers in this. Suppose all our publishers, printers, and 
bookbinders in the United States swept into the sea to-morrow, we 
should have to deplore the loss of many most respectable and most 
useful citizens, but would the effect of the catastrophe on the wealth 
or welfare of the community at large be for a moment comparable to 
the evil which these gentlemen are now inflicting on their fellow-coun- 
trymen? Ina few months we might get thirty thousand other book 
manufacturers, not perhaps as good as they, but good enough for the time 
being. But whatever makes it difficult or impossible for any consider- 
able number of the people to cultivate any field of knowledge is an 
injury to society of which the effects are incalculable and last through 
generations. 

It would be better for the nation, we say deliberately, to settle 
large pensions on every paper-maker, printer, and publisher in the 
country, than have ten poor men forced to deny themselves a good 
book or ten scholars forced to limit their purchases, And yet pub- 
lishers have apparently succeeded in impressing Congress with the 


idea that the use of books is to maintain publishers in comfort, and | 


that authors and readers are mere appendages or ornaments of the great 
bookstores, whose wants and wishes are of no importance. In fact, in 
all that regards the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, the legis- 
lation of the last two Congresses has been little better than might be 
expected from an assemblage of Goths or Huns dealing with the fading 
and to them incomprehensible civilization of the fallen empire. They 
have made books dear in a republic to whose existence and prosperity 
the habit of reading and thinking is as necessary as light and air to 
individuals. Of their forgetfulness of the interests of science a fine ex- 
ample has been afforded in the tax on alcohol, which is so enormous as 
to have almost completely arrested in this country all researches in or- 
ganic chemistry. The heavy internal taxation has raised the price of 
all books produced and reprinted here; the duty and high price of 
gold have all but put astop tothe importation of foreign books. Most 
of the libraries may be said to have ceased to import them, and very 
few are now called for except by that exceedingly small band of 
wealthy men who devote any attention to literature. 

Nothing can be more disheartening, we had almost said barbarous, 
than the indifference of politicians—we do not use the word in any 
opprobrious sense—to the interests of authors and readers; in other 
words, of the class who keep civilization alive and make progress, 
either mental or material, possible. There are very few men in Con- 
gress—we cannot name one with confidence except Mr. Sumner—who 
have kept the interests of literature and science in view during the 
confused financial legislation of the last four or five years. We have 
before us a letter from a gentleman, himself an author, who has taken 
& good deal of interest in the copyright question. In telling us of the 
Fesults of his efforts to call the attention of some of our legislators to 





tions, cut short their conversation by saying: “I do not take any inter- 
est in the question of authorship, and I do not believe anybody can 
make me take an interest in it.” Just such a reply as a Gothic warrior 
of the sixth century might have made to a Roman jurist pleading fora 
guard for his library in a town captured by the barbarians, 


There is a class of books which can be produced, and are produced, 
just as weil in this country as in England, and with regard to which 
the American author and publisher might, with some decency, ask for 
protection—we mean school-books, novels, epic and lyrical poetry, tra- 
gedies, sonnets, and books of travel. In these particular fields of liter- 
ature the reading public does not suffer very much from heavy import 
duties, Any portion of this class of works which is at all valuable 
American publishers are likely to reprint, or would reprint if the inter 
nal revenue system were reformed. Those which they would not re- 
print society here would not suffer seriously from never seeing. But 
there is a large class of books, historical, scientific, legal, politico- 
economical, and metaphysical, of which the English press is very 
prolific, either original or translated in London from the French or 
German, for which there is ia America no popular demand, and which 
therefore publishers do not reprint, and for which no substitute is pro- 
vided here. It is the product of the higher cultivation of the Old 
World, and of which it is not only our interest but our duty to avail our- 
selves, if we mean to maintain our place or win a higher one in civili- 
zation. This class of books is mainly sought for by scholars and 
students, whose means are generally limited, and to the wealthiest of 
whom an addition of forty or fifty per cent. in the price of books is « 
serious matter. The tax gain to the Government from even a light 
duty on books of this kind would be too small to be worth counting ; 
the gain from such a duty as is now proposed would be absolutely 
nothing, for the tax is all but prohibitory. The publishers will not 
profit by it, for, as we have said, they would not reprint these books, 
and native authors can hardly produce any books to compete with 
them, if the word compete can ever be applied in a commercial sense 
to the efforts made by men of thought and learning to swell the sum of 
human knowledge. 

It cannot be too well understood or too often repeated, however, 
that the progress of a nation is not kept up simply by the general dif 
fusion of a small degree of education, such as men get in district 
schools or “ pick up ” in the spare moments of a busy life. We might 
all know how to read, write, and cipher, and might all possess a pass- 
able acquaintance with what is called “ polite literature,” and have a 
high respect for knowledge, and yet settle down for ages in a state in 
no respect superior to that of the Chinese. The movement of the world 
towards purer manners and nobler laws; towards larger liberty, 
deeper insight ; its growth in faith and hope, and in moral and material 
power, is due to the labors of a comparatively small number of thinkers. 
Nearly all great advances in civilization are brought about by the 
labors of men of high culture and deep thought. They conceive what 


others execute; and it is the duty and interest of every nation, even of 


those who conceive material comfort to be the highest good, to make, 


by all available means, the labors of its men of science easy and, if 


possible, pleasant. So far from discouraging them here, there is no 
country in the world in which they need to be more cherished and en- 
couraged. We could name half a dozen men of letters and of science 
in this country who are of more value to the nation than double the whole 
number of booksellers and printers which it now contains, to whose 
door it would “ pay ” for the Government to deliver gratis every work 
of importance that appears in any part of the world. To make it diffi- 


cult for such men to become acquainted with the result of the labors of 


their confréres in other countries, is to attack civilization itself. Those 
who suppose, as some Congressmen seem to do, that the newspaper is 
the only kind of literature that America needs, and that the “ reportorial 
corps,”: as it calls itself, can supply all the facts that American students 
need to know, differ less than they imagine from the caliph who burnt 
the Alexandrian Library on the theory of the all-sufficiency of the 
Koran. 
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THE SOOIAL EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 


In response to a resolution offered in the Assembly, “ that the Board of 
Metropolitan Health Commissioners and the Metropolitan Board of Police 
be requested to communicate to the House, at their earliest convenience, 
their opinion as to the necessity and probable result of legislation looking to 
the more thorough restriction of prostitution in the city of New York,” 
the Sanitary Committee, which is composed of three honest, able, and ex- 
perienced physicians, have reported in favor of such legislation as is resorted 
to in the great cities of continental Europe, where they say it has been found 
necessary for the control of those by whom the evil is encouraged and sustained. 
The report is sensible and temperate. It deals in no extravagances, preaches no 
high moralities, leaves sentiment to those whose duty is to deepen and purify 
it, and very properly confines its attention to the measures by which society, 
acting through laws and public officials, may restrain the evil within certain 
well-defined limits, may keep it under police and medical inspection, and 
may diminish to some extent its disastrous effects on the health and, indi- 
rectly, on the order and peace of the community. The committee justly re- 
gard the evil as a fact, whose permanent removal or even essential reduction 
is not in question, the causes of which lie in voracious and permanent appe- 
tites which do not materially change in their character or their vehemence, 
and which will, under one form or another, have their way. It does not ap- 
pear that the magnitude of the evil varies much in different years, though 
it certainly varies in different climates and in different communities. It 
would not be difficult, probably, to determine the conditions of its increase 
or decrease at any particular time or place. Its existence is at least as old 
as civilization, and, so far as we can see, will be as long-lived as civilization 
under its actual forms. It is to be reckoned among the fixed causes of mis- 
chief in society, and it is as such that it is to be dealt with. 

All attempts at the sudden eradication of such an evil must, therefore, be 
fruitless. Its causes cannot be reached by any agencies at our command. 
Nothing less than the moral regeneration of individual men and women will 
go deep enough to touch its roots. And the moral regeneration of men and 
women is a thing to be prayed for, hoped for, labored for; but it is not a 
thing to be assumed or reckoned on for immediate effect. Ages hence, cen- 
turies on centuries hence, when knowledge, refinement, culture, religion 
shall have produced an amount of respect for personal character, for the 
laws of health and happiness, for the mutual rights and dignities of persons, 
for standards of purity undreamed of now, the roots of this hideous vice may 
die from lack of nourishment. At present little or nothing is doing to effect 
such a result. ‘tanh 

The attempt to suppress the evil would be as fruitless as the efforts to 
extirpate it. Were all the officinas of lust closed to-morrow, the houses 
of assignation and prostitution, the dance-houses and concert-saloons, the 
“ bar-houses” and “ parlor-houses,” lust would still burn, the purveyors of lust 
would still find means for plying their infamous trade, still the victims of lust 
would die and spread pollution all around them. There is reason for thinking 
that, as things are, many of these resorts escape the vigilance of the 
police. Superintendent Kennedy gives the whole number of public prosti- 
tutes in New York as 2,574; the number of houses and saloons as 697. 
But another authority, more familiar it may be presumed with the facts, 
because concerned professionally with the interests of the traffic, gives the 
number of houses as 773, at the least. The number of inmates of “ parlor- 
houses” and “ bar-houses” alone he estimates at 4,600; the “ street-walk- 
ers” are set down at 6,000; and the total of criminal women at not less 
than 12,000. It is difficult to understand how such an immense discrepancy 
in statistics could exist between recognized authorities, and we are inclined 
to believe that the latter statement is perhaps exaggerated and the 
former incomplete. Still, making all possible allowance for exaggeration 
on the one side and for incompleteness on the other, we are constrained to 
think that the evil succeeds already in eluding to some extent the scrutiny 
of the police. The extent to which it might elude it, therefore, is quite 
incalculable. There is great reason for supposing that it would flourish in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts at suppression, retiring into deeper and 
deeper shadow as it was pursued, and becoming more virulent and deadly 
the more secret it became. 

Seeing, then, that the evil can neither be eradicated nor suppressed, but 
one course remains to be pursued, and that is the course recommended by 
the Sanitary Committee, namely, to accept the mischief as a fact, to recog- 
nize its existence by the authorities, to place it under official inspection 
and regulation, with a view to the utmost possible diminution of its deadly 
effects. By this means some beneficial results may be attained. The phys 
ical disease engendered will be greatly reduced in amount and in violence. 
The class of bad women will comprise none but those who will consent to 





be registered as such ; the pavement will be cleared of the “ street-walk- 
ers ;” the eyes of decent people will be spared the disgusting and demora!- 
izing sight of depravity in its most degrading aspect, and we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the sin, while covered up aad driven to its 
haunts, is under such treatment as it ig in a condition to receive at the 
hands of the ministers of the public order and the public health. We have 
not before us the data requisite to show the extent to which these desirable 
results have attended the experience of Continental cities, but they must 
ensue from the very nature of things, in some degree. Owners of houses 
would be more regardful of the character of their tenants, and would take 
more pains than they do to prevent their being sublet for infamous pur- 
poses. The police would be enabled to close many houses that are made 
the primary schools of vice, and in that way would have it in their power 
to stop some portion of the evil in its early stages. Registration would in 
some measure check resort to the houses on the part of those who might 
dread even the notion of publicity ; and the kind of legitimacy that would 
be affixed to the vice might possibly, by making it less attractive to the 
imagination, make it less universal in practice. 

The objections to this method of dealing with the evil in question are, to 
our minds, rather specious than powerful. They seem to be based on the 
idea that an evil which legislation takes cognizance of is to that extent with- 
drawn from moral rebuke and protected from moral assault. To reason 
against such an impression as that would be idle, for there is no reason in it 
to combat. Society, through legislation, merely protects itself s:reinst a 
mischief, which is all it can do or has a right to do in its organized capacity ; 
it does not pretend to assailasin. That duty devolves on the socivlogists, 
the moralists, the preachers, and other guardians of the public ethics ; and 
it is a duty from which they are in no manner or degree absolved. On the 
contrary, they are enabled to fulfil it with a more encouraging hope of suc- 
cess, for they undertake it with a better knowledge of its proportions, a more 
complete acquaintance with its conditions, and with the intelligent co-oper- 
ation of the ministers of justice. To acknowledge a vice is not to applaud 
it. To circumscribe a mischief is not to approve of it. To allow the prac- 
tice of an abomination within certain fixed limits is not to sanction it. The 
allowance within the limits is a prohibition beyond them, and that prohibi- 
tion fastens reproach on the evil that is so confined. 

A more singular objection has been raised against the regulation of the 
social vice by law, on the ground that it interferes with the operation of 
those natural laws by which divine Providence inflicts punishment on phy 
sical and social transgression! od, it is said, has decreed terrible penalties 
for this peculiar iniquity ; sickness and disease, rotting of the bones, pros- 
tration of the nervous system, imbecility of mind, idiocy, beastliness, the 
loss of reputation, domestic misery, social degradation, the ruin of all that 
makes manhood and womanhood, the degeneracy and decay of offspring, the 
transmission of the frightful curse of tainted blood to the thirc and fourth 
generation ; by legalizing the vice, you make it safe to practise it; and by 
making it safe to practise it, you thwart the divine intention, elude the 
divine justice, and release mankind from that salutary terror and that sav- 
ing doom which are the conditions of their progress towards virtue ; it 
would be wiser to stand aside and let God’s vengeance have full play on the 
miserable offenders ; instead of shielding them, we should thrust them out 
into the full tempest of wrath ; instead of sending physicians to guard them 
from disease and to arrest the contagion they engender, we should pray that 
every horrible consequence of their sin might be tenfold more horrible than 
it is ; we should rejoice in their destruction, and wish it could be so swift 
and sure that it would come upon them in a moment and smite them dead. 

But, if the destruction is not so swift or horrible, if the consequences 
are not so instant and appalling, if the divine laws do not execute them 
selves by such summary vengeance, what then? Society must be protected 
against disease and’disorder, and if “natural laws” will not protect it, it 
must protect itself by resorting to human laws. And the “natural laws’ 
do not protect it. Long before government thought of restraining the social 
vice, long before legislation took cognizance of it, long before it occurred to 
anybody to have an oversight of it, or to inspect the traffic in it, these 
“natural laws” were in full force. They were enacted when the organiza- 
tion of man was built ; they were published when that organization began 
to perform its functions ; they were executed at the first time of its violation. 
Still, the crime we speak of had a beginning. Beauty was blighted, strength 
decayed, happiness ruined, life wasted, virtue spoiled ; still the sin went on. 
Communities were menaced with devastation, still the iniquity prevailed. 
Human law did not prevent or anticipate natural law; it came after it; it 
stepped in because natural law was insuflicient, and there was necessity for 
supplementing its force. The bare fact is that God does not visit the sin 
with swift and sudden vengeance. If he did, we might leave the matter to 
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him. His mills grind slowly. The penalties he inflicts are indirect, far off, 
uncertain ; too subtle, often, to be felt by any but the finely organized and 
sensitive. They work underground or overhead ; they leap intervals. The 
ignorant know nothing about them ; the instructed hit on expedients for 
evading them the reckless defy them. Terrible as they are, and sure as 
they are, ultimately, to fall, the consciences of passionate men are not touched 
bythem. The terror of them is seen when we look back ; but appetite looks 
forward. 

To most men it is human law that makes divine law palpable; and 
reasonably enough, too, for man is a part of Providence ; his action is a part 
of the action of Providence. The natural laws are not in full operation till 
man comes in with his intelligent determination and will, and applies such 
directing and restraining power as he possesses to the regulation of his 
private and social life. To strike the human element out of the elements 
that control human existence would make existence inhuman, and condemn 
men and women to the animal economies of the beasts. Legislation does 
what it can to interpret the natural laws, and government does what it can 
to execute them. We are very sure, for our part, that if men did not inter- 
fere to regulate vices like intemperance and licentiousness, other laws than 
those ordinarily called the “ laws of God” would begin to play uncontrolled, 
and the communities of mankind would rapidly degenerate into bestiality. If 
we must let prostitution work out its own doom, we must let drunkenness 
do the same. We must not arrest, prosecute, or punish any offenders; we 
must give evil of every sort its full swing, in hope that having sufficient 
rope it will hang itself, as no doubt it will—but society will find its neck 
caught tight in the same noose. It may be that legislation should do no 
more than is necessary for the protection of the community from danger, 
but less than that we do not see how it can do. For the rest we must look 
to intelligence, affection, conscience, and all the other elements of moral 
power stimulated to their highest action. It may be very humiliating to 
reflect that at this epoch of the world a civilized and Christian people can do 
no more than legalize, inspect, and register a sin like this, throw a few 
disinfectants upon it and provide against its outrageousness; but to blink 
facts is no way to escape the humiliation ; the only remedy for that is virtue. 
The awful consequences of this kind of sin have made it necessary to put it 
under the ban of law. That may not be much, but it is something. The 
time will yet come when we shall so revolt against it as to put it effectually 
under the ban of the moral judgment. 


Fine Arts. 


SOMETHING ABOUT NEW BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK. 


Ir, 


THE new white marble building in Wall Street, at the corner of Han- 
over Street, occupied in part by the firm of Brown, Brothers & Co. and in 
part by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, is, on many accounts, very 
well worthy of study and, in some respects, well worthy of admiration. It 
is exceedingly well built; not solid and massive only; such desperate fail- 
ures as the Stock Exchange building may be built with large stones and 
thick walls and immense iron girders; moreover, nothing seems solid 
and massive which is anywhere near the ponderous Custom House. It 
is well built, because the materials are used in an intelligent and organ- 
ized way, and with good decorative effect. It is especially interesting as 
being a partial answer to the question, How to decorate modern fire-proof 
construction. It will be very possible to answer this question more satisfac- 
torily, and to improve upon the interior fittings and ornament of this, which 
we will call after the occupants of its principal apartment, Brown Brothers’ 
Building. But it is good enough to be improved upon, and suggests all 
sorts of possible improvements, and on these accounts is above the average, 
and immeasurably superior to the buildings we have considered before, 
whick suggest nothing but the necessity of avoiding for the future the whole 
system of building and all the elements of decoration which have made 
them so bad. 

To consider Brown Brothers’ Building in detail—the exterior is quiet and 
elegant as compared with the exteriors of business buildings in New York 
or anywhere else. It is built of white marble, and the abomination of cast- 
iron used in imitation of other materials has been entirely avoided. Two 








polished red granite shafts, supporting a pediment, and forming with it a | 


projecting porch over the entrance door, give to the exterior not indeed 
color enough, but enough to help it very much. The porch, of which these 
columns form part, in strange contrast to the two cast-iron porches which 
we have described before, is light and graceful, generally well ‘composed, 





and helps the design of the exterior. The type of building chosen is a 
stately and effective one: the numerous objections to its adoption in this 
case do not make it less good in itself. The excellent material is freely used 
and trusted in long lintels, which are safe to last forever when made of this 
hard marble. The two large windows close to the entrance door, one on 
each side, are very ingeniously managed ; indeed, the successful introduc- 
tion of them amounts to a positive merit, and argues flexible-mindedness 
on the part of the designer. It is noticeable how small have been the 
original advantages of location, frontage, and the like in this case compared 
with either of the two buildings we have discussed before. The Herald 
Building occupies a delightful lot, irregular and yet admirably adapted to 
the erection of a symmetrical and stately building, and is in perhaps the very 
best place in New York to show it off. The Stock Exchange monstrosity 
fronts on one of the widest streets in the city ; the narrow entrance front 
in Wall Street is well placed to be seen; the oddly-shaped lot would have 
been a real delight to any architect who might feel a spark of enjoyment in 
his work, and to any such designer the chance for an entrance tower on Wall 
Street, for some strange and lofty thought in marble unlike anything that 
had been embodied before, would have been an opportunity to have heartily 
welcomed and diligently improved. But in these two buildings there is 
visible no improving of opportunities ; a scorn of them rather. What is 
noticeable in both is the rejection of ideas and of originality. But Brown 
Brothers’ Building has had rather a poor chance. It is so far down the hill 
of Wall Street that most observers see it from a point much higher than 
the base of the building. Its principal front has no good chance to be seen, 
and the longer Hanover Street side has almost none. Instead of being much 
the largest building in the neighborhood, the immense mass and weight of 
the Custom House reduce it to insignificance of size and of apparent 
solidity ; as they would reduce any other building in the city, except per- 
haps the Distributing Reservoir, if that exaggerated dam bea building. But 
the architect of Brown Brothers’ has done weli under the circumstances, 
and his building is “ an ornament to the city,” and better than a vacant lot, 
which would not be true of many of its neighbors. 

And yet, with all these merits, the outside of this building is not good arch- 
itecture, and its failure to be so is a curious proof of the difficulty of the task 
assigned to the thoughtful architect nowadays, a difficulty which becomes 
impossibility unless he relies very confidently and frankly upon his own 
thought, and develops his building from d@ priori elements and from out of 
his consciousness of right. We have said that the type chosen for this build- 
ing is a good one in itself. It is so,and a building founded on that type and 
as carefully designed as this one cannot fail to be noticeable and of a certain 
value. But the actual uses of the building are wholly inconsistent with the 
exterior design, and with any exterior design founded upon this general 
idea. It is that of the noble Renaissance palaces of the North Italian main- 
land cities, especially of Verona, of which class of buildings 1550 is the cen- 
tral time and Michael Sanmichele the greatest master. It consists of a 
heavy basement story with great entrance doors, but few and small open- 
ings beside these, an order of pilasters resting upon this, with the principal 
windows between them, and the crowning cornice, calculated for the height 
of the whole building, resting upon the pilasters. It is curious that this 
design, so common on the mainland, is almost unknown in Venice, where 
Sanmichele was constantly employed. But it seems to have grown out of 
different conditions from those of Venice, whose water streets were undis- 
turbed by tumult and civic broil. But at all events it grew out of very dif- 
ferent conditions from those of New York. It presupposes an interior ar- 
rangement which is usual in Italian palaces, the entrance floor occupied by 
unimportant rooms, and al] the principal apartments up stairs. But it 
adapts itself badly to a plan which has its best rooms behind the architec- 
tural basement. In the case before us the architect has done his best, and 
has had reasonable success in getting the large windows he needed while 
still keeping the basement rather solid-looking and certainly simple. 
Complete success was not, from the nature of the case, possible. 
Moreover, several stories of windows within one order of pilasters is 
always a solecism. It can be endured when the design is very beautiful, 
and especially when there are but two stories of windows; but it is irra- 
tional always ; it suggests, as Viollet-le-Duc has said in his Zntretiens, that 
dwarfs are using what giants built. It seems to have grown up like the 
Papal Custom House at Rome, built in between the columns of the temple 
of Antoninus Pius. 

To make a building interesting and alive which is so founded upon models 
as this is, would require an amount of artistic feeling and foresight very rare 
among our professional designers. And this design fails, as it might have 
been expected to. But some errors are apparent which might have been 
avoided. The rusticated basement needs to project further; as it is, it is 
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only flush with the face of the pilasters in the piano nobile above, and the 
bases of those pilasters overhang it, making the angle-seen profile very 
awkward. This profile seems not to have received thought, for it is gener- 
ally without character ; it is here that the cornice shows to the worst 
advantage, having projection enough, perhaps, but not projection of mass 
enough, being much too concave and light. The window balconies on the 
Wall Street front seem to us much too heavy and too boldly projecting for 
a building of the kind, and cut the lines of the pilasters too vigorously. 
The columns dividing the windows of the ground story are badly man- 
aged; their presence, moreover, detracts very much from the simplicity 
which should be the principal characteristic of the architectural basement. 
Then, as no building is good architecture without refined and effective 
architectural sculpture, so this is seriously injured by the very badly design- 
ed capitals of the large pilasters. They seem to be emblematic of commerce, 
as their principal ornament is a caduceus, the wings much enlarged and 
reaching the corners of the abaci. They are not successful as decorative 
features, and certainly not beautiful in themselves as independent de- 
signs. 

We say again that while a more nearly successful result than this is 
possible, even when the design is unfortunate in its borrowed principal 
thought, it is yet very rare that even such merit will come of it as there is 
here. A much franker trust of common sense, a much more ample and 
hearty confession of the needs of the building, are necessary, that good archi- 
tecture may be possible. Architecture has hardly an existence without 
carved ornament ; and yet it would be better for the future of architecture 
if no decoration were allowed for a quarter century, provided that it were 
required that all buildings should be enduring, and all frankly built to serve 
and express their purposes in the best possible way. A distant imitation of 
the Parthenon used for the Sub-Treasury is not a different but only a worse 
solecism than a Renaissance palace used for an “ office building.” 

The interior of this edifice of Brown Brothers is better than the out- 
side, because more rational and logical ; because, as there was no type to 
imitate, the builder could only reason out the best way to build and then to 
decorate. The marble wainscot and foot-pieces in the hall and rooms, the 
ornamental flooring of narrow plank of two colors arranged in patterns, the 
excellent iron columns in the second story, where their construction is shown 
of four pieces bolted together, the very sensible stairease, which only needs 
more delicacy of parts to be very handsome aud is already the best staircase 
down town after that of the City Hall, the generally good and always suit- 
able and proper decorative painting—all are very uncommon virtues in New 
York. The more to be regretted are two or three bad faults ; as, the casing 
of the columns of the first story with cast-iron fluted jackets, the injury done 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s rooms by the great pier containing 
a ventilator or some such “ modern improvement,” and, worst of all, the 
very ugly cast-iron door and window casings. Why a metal door frame 
should be cast in imitation of a wooden one made by a house carpenter is 
not easily seen. The presence of these in this building is an exceedingly 
great injury to its interior completeness. 








Correspondence. 


A WORKING WOMAN'S STATEMENT, 
To THe Eprror oF Tue NATION: 


There are many essays and speeches on the condition of women; but 
there are few which touch the case of the working women, and as one of 
that class I should like to present a statement concerning them, before the 
great court of the people in general, only premising that it is drawn from 
experience and that it shall be as concise as possible. 

As I have seen them, women move in two worlds. The one is a world 
of love, of a sweet and guarded domesticity, of drawing-rooms and boudoirs 

f dainty coquetries, of quiet graces, where they flourish like fair flowers in 
a south window; and in this world men, as a rule, exhibit the chivalry, 
devotion, and generosity so much insisted upon in magazine essays. The 
other is a world into which thousands of women enter each year, mark you, 
dear conservative reader, not because they choose, but because they are 
pushed into it by a dilemma, on whose horns are written, Work or starve. 


It is a world of mud, carts, ledgers, packing-boxes, counting-houses, paste, | 


oils, leather, iron, boards, committees, big boots, and men who have left 
any surplus generosity and chivalry at home, and who meet women on a 
cool, business level of dollars and cents. Here a woman, an average un- 
trained woman I mean, is at a disadvantage, even before she opens her 
mouth to speak. The man who talks money is grim and concentrated, and 








holds his faculties well in hand ; trained to the process by that expectation 
born with almost every man of making his own way, and standing or fall- 
ing for himself. The woman’s undisciplined thoughts flutter from the talk 
to her glove, her gaiter, her handkerchief, heroic abstractions, the man's 
moustache, the disorderly papers on his desk, the people at home, what is 
in the street. They talk, and she stumbles over technicalities which must 
be explained to her, very likely by the man with whom she is negotiating 
—her natural enemy on that particular occasion; they talk, she all the 
time profoundly ignorant of practice and precedent in similar cases. How 
are they to bargain, this well-balanced man, understanding himself and his 
craft, and this vague, timid woman, who knows nothing of the letter or the 
spirit of business, and who will need years of self-discipline and repression 
to achieve adequate notions of the “dollar-power,” of the value of the 
“point” in a discussion? In Arcadia, or in the conservative essays, this 
ignorance and mental flaccidity would be so much on the credit side of her 
account—a positive advantage, overbalancing the trained acuteness of the 
man ; but in the practical world in which the lot of the working woman is 
cast there is an almost universal and irresistible human tendency to make 
a shrewd bargain where a shrewd bargain is to be made. The weak are 
apt to be pushed to the wall, the timid to be bullied, the ignorant to be 
cheated, and where working women are concerned they are not made excep | 
tions to the rule. Thebullying and cheating is done in a coarse and violent 
manner to very poor and distressed working women by the lower orders of 
men; and to the upper grades of working women with courtesy and civil. 
ity by men who, I think, mean to be fair, but for whom Mammon and the 
opportunity is too strong ; and I do not think we should be very angry when 
we share the common lot, only more anxious and more thoroughly deter- 
mined to get the better in some way of ignorance, weakness, and timidity , 
for the honorable and true-hearted gentleman is never blind to the quiet 
appeal of helplessness, and rates himself last when he reckons “ pros” and 
“cons ”’—only up to the present age of the world such have not succeeded in 
getting to be the majority. That women should take the world as they find it 

and not expect special grace in virtue of their sex, is, of course, true. If a 
woman walks in the ways of commerce in the satin slippers that she wears 
in the drawing-room, she will bring home torn and bleeding feet, and it will 
be idle to complain ef the roughness of the way. She should be prepared 
for that. 

Is she so prepared? Certainly not by anything in the present system of 
education, which looks only to a marriage in which her thinking and plan_ 
ning will be done for her. One of the most painful facts and insurmountable 
difficulties attending female labor is that few women are thoroughly in- 
structed in any occupation. The woman born in great poverty usually 
snatches at the branch of a trade that can be acquired in the shortest pos. 
sible time, learns just enough to add a little to the family income, and is 
fixed in her groove for life. The woman thrust out of a woman’s usual life 
to shift for herself looks about her, scared and bewildered, and grasps at the 
first smattering by which she can earn any money. There are so few de- 
partments of labor opened to women that in those departments the supply 
of female labor is frightfully in advance of the demand ; and these facts—of . 
ignorance, an overstocked market, and constitutional timidity—being atten- 
tively considered by a business world which is not quixotic, the business 
world, in consideration of the great fundamental principle, “ get as much as 
you can,” offers the lowest imaginable wages to the eager applicants, certain 
that it will be ravenously clutched ; and, indeed, to see the mob of women 
that block and choke these few and narrow gates that are opened to them— 
the struggle, the press, the agony, the trembling eagerness there displayed— 
you might suppose that they entered on the temples of fame and wealth, or 
at least on some cosy little cottage in which a competence awaited the 
winner. Nothing of the sort! These are blind-alleys, one and all. The 
getting in and the keeping in are the meagre objects of this terrible struggle. 
A woman who has not genius, or is not a rare, exceptional case, has no pro- 
motion, no opening, no career. She does not make her way. She turns 
hopelessly about and about on a pivot. At every turn the sand gives way. 
At every turn she sinks lower. At every turn light and air are more difficult 
to get. She turns, you see, and digs her own grave. If you say these are 
figures of speech, here are figures of fact. There are thirty thousand women 
in New York alone whose labor averages from twelve to fifteen hours a day, 
and whose income—it sounds incredible, but I believe that I only record a 
fact when I say that the income of these women seldom exceeds thirty-three 
cents a day. Operators on sewing-macbines, of course, are not included in 
this last statement. They enjoy comparative opulence. They earn, I 
believe, from five to eight dollars a week, though this sunshiny fact is rather 
darkened by an onerous tax of three or four dollars for a bed in a wretched 
room, often with several other occupants, and without a window, and for 
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board as wretched as the room and the locality in which such rooms are to 
be found. There are also thousands of ladies of good family and education 
who act as teachers, governesses, etc., and receive from two hundred to six 
hundred dollars a year. Few women ever get beyond that. A large pro- 
portion of these women are mothers with several children. Of the rest there 
are few who have not parents or brothers and sisters depending on their 
earnings. 

Masculine reader, can you imagine life for yourself and your children on 
thirty-three cents a day, and no prospect of anything better; or supposing 
that you have education, refinement, traditions of gentility, and two or 
three children, or an ailing wife, or a helpless mother, or little brothers and 
sisters, would you like to try it on four hundred, or at the best six hundred 
a year, if you were quite certain that, work and struggle and grow mentally 
as you might, you would be as fast in that salary as Lot’s wife in the pillar 
of salt? You may answer that it costs a woman less to live, as is often 
said; but where does it cost her less? Nobody charges a woman less rent 
than a man, but they do affix more stringent conditions to the renting of 
rooms and leasing of houses in such cases. The woman will pay as much 
for her coal, groceries, and meats as you; if she is much pinched, she will 
pay more in proportion, for she will buy on credit or in very small quanti- 
ties. She must pay as much for her children’s shoes and clothes; just as 
much for her car fare, ferry ticket, and stationery. Nobody makes a dis. 
count because of sex, except in paying wages—there, I frankly admit, it is 
remembered that we are women—and when the labor, responsibility, and 
ability exerted are equal, women are paid one-half or two-thirds of the wages 
received by men in the same department. 

Over this labor broods that sense of eternity that maddened De Quincey’s 
dreams ; the same yesterday, to-day, and forever! There is no brightening 
future. . The woman who is fevered and hurried and aching, and who works 
from daylight till midnight, loathing her mean room, her meaner dress, her 
bread and black tea, her joyless life, will, in ten years, neither better herself 
nor make the future clearer for her children. The lady in birth and feeling, 
trying to hold her children above the grime of the streets, resisting for them 
and herself the squalid agencies surrounding her, and experimenting in that 
difficult art of making three dollars out of one, is simply on the treadmill of 
a life-long series of such resistance and experimenting, for working women 
have no share in that American privilege which sets in full view of the poor- 
est white male laborer a growing income, a bank account, the possibilities 
of an Astor, and every office within the gift of the Republic if he have the 
brain and the courage to win them. There are, in fact, a'l grades of work- 
ing women, very much like the traditional boat’s crew who, in nautical sto- 
ries, upset their boat and cling to the side, in tempting neighborhood to very 
large and sagacious sharks, with this difference, once out of the boat, the 
undevoured and successful women never get back. Henceforth, it is the ob 
ject of their lives to hold their heads above water and keep the sharks at 
bay. 

It seems to me that these few prominent facts, which I have tried to set 
forth fairly, embody some injustice, much folly, and a serious defect in the 
present system of female education. I do not assume to know or to suggest 
a remedy. I only add the record of my experience as a possible atom of force 
to that lever which shall one day topple the rock out of our road. C. 
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A NATIONAL MILITIA, 


To THE Eprror oF Tue NATION : 

As you have introduced this vexed subject in the columns of Tom Na- 
TION, perhaps you will aliow me to discuss it as briefly as I can consistently 
with its importance. 

I assume that we need an organized force ready at all times and adequate 
to repel invasion, suppress insurrections, and enforce the laws. A retrospect 
of our past disasters and dangers, a survey of our present internal and exter- 
nal relations, a consideration of our daily increasing importance in the family 
of nations, from whom we are no longer isolated, geographically or politi- 
cally, will, I think, justify this assumption : 

That we need this force not only as a defence in, but as the best insur- 
ance against, war. 

In considering what this force should be, we must have reference to eff 
ciency, economy, and also to the nature of our institutions. 

Economy and efficiency recommend a standing army ; the law of division 
of labor assigns each man his specialty, thus developing the extremest skill 
and securing the utmost product. 

Economical considerations would induce us to make civil offices tenable 
for life, to save the country from the costly experiments of a rotation of new 
legislators and administrators of government. 
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Economy is a virtue too little practised here in public or private—pub- 
licly rather impracticable under our form of government ; we may be frugal, 
having no brilliant court, no costly palaces, no great army of retainers and 
pensioners to support, but appreritice legislators and administrators are not 
likely to save our money or lay it out wisely. 

Constant practice and devotion to the military art must render a stand- 
ing army more efficient than a possible militia, as a life-long tenure would 
civil officers ; but efficiency is not a characteristic of a republican govern- 
ment. 

Economy and efficiency would be virtues of a wise despotism, where the 
unconsulted many should yield prompt obedience to the decrees of the in- 
structed, experienced, reflecting few, pursuing a steady policy based on the 
lessons of the past and foresight of the future, rather than the clamorous 
importunities of the present. 

But despotisms, however wise, tend to make lifeless automata of their 
subjects, while, if unwise (and history warns us that they are apt to be, that 
the possession of absolute power dulls the head and the heart), they not only 
cramp the growth and arrest the progress of the people, but inflict great 
misery upon them. 

A philosopher says “that the object towards which every human being 
must ceaselessly direct his efforts is the individuality of power and develop- 
ment ; that for this there are two requisites, freedom and a variety of situa- 
tions ;” “that human nature is not a machine to be built after a model and 
set to do exactly the work prescribed for it; but a tree, which requires to 
grow and develop itself on all sides according to the tendency of the inward 
forces which make it a living thing.” 

We prefer that every citizen should have a chance in the administration 
of affairs even though the work should not be so well or so cheaply done, 
“as a means to their own mental elevation—a mode of strengthening their 
active faculties, exercising their judgment, and giving them a familiar 
knowledge of the subjects with which they are thus left to deal.” Now, 
John Adams tells us that the four subjects with which all citizens are here 
left to deal are, the churches, the schools, the towns, and the militia; that 
these are the four institutions upon which our republican liberty is founded, 
by a faithful devotion to which that liberty is ensured. 

The jealousy of a standing army inherited from our fatherland, where 
this day the Queen has but a year’s lease of their service, and its obvious in- 
congruity with our theory of self-government, impel us to reject this force, 
and to adopt militia as obviously in harmony with that theory. 

We must keep an army to preserve our fortifications, garrison our fron- 
tier posts, and skirmish with Indians ; but we shall be more likely to reduce 
it to an inadequate number than to increase it to a number excessive for these 
requirements. Our chief reliance against traitors within or foes without must 
be a militia, and their organization must commend itself by its efficiency, 
economy, and the reasonableness of its demands upon the patriotism of the 
citizens. 

To create an efficient army on democratic principles is certainly a difficult 
and, except in Switzerland, a sort of half republic, an unaccomplished task ; 
but it is for us inevitable. 

An army is naturally an aristocracy, service in every form is distasteful 
to our people, and military service, in peace, especially so to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race; and for this reason every energetic scheme proposed by 
Washington, or by his successors, has been set aside with a nonchalance be- 
gotten of our political and geographical isolation, now no more, and of our 
national recklessness and aversion to hear unwelcome truths, and to turn 
aside from our daily profitable pursuits to discharge this most detested 
duty. 

The apology for a militia system substituted for Washington’s bill 
called every able-bodied man between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
from his occupation three or four days each year to attend meetings where 
neither arms, manuals of instruction, nor instructors were supplied, and had 
they been, no important progress could have been made in those few hours 
with long intervals between. This was so absurd that the State govern- 
ments either disregarded it altogether or else degraded it by their numerous 
exemptions and insignificant fines. For more than thirty years the laws of 
Congress have remained a dead letter ; the militia have been neither trained 
nor even enrolled, the quota of arms granted to each State has been deposited 
in arsenals or commuted for a money equivalent, or partially distributed to 
the volunteer militia. 

The volunteer militia exists only in cities and large towns: its number 
and efficiency fluctuating with the popularity of its officers or the excite. 
ment of the hour. It is tested by no adequate inspections, restrained by no 
severe code ; its arms, organization, drill, and discipline are as various as its 
uniforms ; it is neither recognized by the Constitution nor subject to the 
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service of the United States. Into its ranks are drawn a certain number of | 
young men by their military tastes ; a certain number are prompted to join 
by a patriotic sense of duty ; the majority are attracted by the uniforms, the 
parades, and the conviviality. Many of the most steady and capable young 
men, the bone and sinew of the community, whose sympathy and identifi- 
cation with the institution is essential to its firm establishment, and whose 
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Just at present this force has the advantage of being commanded by ex- J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
perienced officers, and of numbering in its rank and filemany men who have A Trror’s CovyseL To us Purrts. Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, M.A. 1%mo. Adv 
: - . a A below SOF Le Peewee y age , 
served during the war; but time will leave it in a few years as superficial Hous OF Worx axp Pray. Frances Power Cobbe. i2mo. Ady.below.° ; ; =o 
» * . : LE TS 0 T CRITIC y 7 
and unfit for prolonged or important service as it was when the war of the [ wortonat, DisonpEts. aR ow gh a ~o $ 
rebellion broke out. NEW AMERICA. Hepworth Dixon. Adv.below. . ° ° ° > 
Then many of its members enlisted for the war, impelled by military W. J. WIDDLETON, New York. 
rae : : “a ea : bs Tue History OF LOUISIANA. Chas. Gayarre. 3 vols. 8vo. Adv. below. Pe 2 
ardor or by patetotiom ; but the mageeny decline d to serve at all, or fora Purp Il, OF SPAIN. Chantes G 7s arre. Introductory Letter S Seen bee ™ 
long period; few of the great officers ventured into the field, and those few Svo. Adv. Below. oe. gab? 07 ee PUREE 
displayed their eminent unfitness. Indeed, no two human beings could be OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
more unlike than the bewhiskered, stern-eyed, imposing dignitary dressed | @v1rE To MustcaL Composition. Heinrich Wohlfahrt. Ady. below. . 1 0 
within an inch of his life, marching like an automaton, wheeling with M. DOOLADY, New York. 
affected precision, uttering his commands with guttural fierceness, and the CaLvary—VimerINtA. Tragedies. Laughton Osborn. Adv. below. 150 
young, smooth-faced, modest, simply-dressed volunteer corporal or general. LEYPOLDT & HOLT, tas York. 
Our streets are filled with the survivors of four years’ campaigns ; but we Easy GERMAN READING. George Storme. Ady. rary 10 
~ b ‘ ‘ ‘ URNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN ranslate 
look in vain among them for that martial aspect which characterized the below. ‘ ‘ va ty Prot... Pier. oe 1% 
aaidaes . ah ‘ ied Tur Hu@UENOT GALLEY-SLAVE. Jean Marteilhe. 12 gees 
militia-man of yore. In truth, this was magnifique, mats ce n'était pas la’ Wewsotyr’s Letrers To a Lavy. New ed. ine. = sty, below: it 
guerre. 2 a G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
If we are to rely on militia as our chief defence, the Federal Government | wensrer'’s DicTIONARY, UNABRIDGED. 3,000 illustrations. 4to. Adv. below. 
Mier? atitutic outhiee aut diced ‘a . ' le 
should epanyien its const tuti onal auth rity, al d de mand the training of a G. P. PUTNAM & SON, New York. 
» € 2 ~~ » , aty + 
reasonable number—the minimum consistent with safety—not to perform \LOOLAM, A Story of Adventure. W.8.Mayo, M.D. I2mo. Ady. below. on 
street parades, to frisk in balls or revel at dinners, or to waste their time and !"V'N6's Tangs or & Traverten. (Putnam's Tailway Classics.) lémo. “Adv. below, * 73 
money in what is called an interchange of courtesies, but for war, remem- ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
bering General Gaines’s advice, that ‘any measure of military preparation in T!® Gentus oF SOLITUDE. Rev. W.R. Alger. 16mo. Adv. below. 2 00 
, ‘ L : ‘ MreMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MME. Bao. AMIER. I6mo. Ady. below. 29 
peace, not strictly applicable to a state of war, should be held as radically FE" Deus. 16mo. Ady. below. A 150 
wrong, useless, or mischievous.” WM. V. SPENCER, Boston. 
2 wm — - . 71 ea tte: a San BE , Max OVERMANN. Author of “ Christus Victor.’ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ so 
Ii you have patience to read, I will hereafter endeavor to indicate the j.\\\vurs THovGHT =, Translated by George ie advent are Sees 4 
duties of the Federal and State governments, and the measures to make the D. VAN NOSTRAND, New York. 
militia service valuable and tolerable. H. L. REBELLION Recorp. No. 6. Adv. below. . . . .  , 69 
acl a “ Mr. Gayarr?’’s ‘ History of Louisiana’ is the fruit of READY MARcH ist 
Fy esn Books of | m portance. thorough research, and takes a very high rank among the 
eC arly Triste ories of the sereral States.” 
I. Mee ; Hoy. GEORGE BANCROFT. THE REV. MR. ALGER'S NEW BOOK, 
THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 

CHARLES GAYARRE. 

seing THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1503 (its 
Cession to the United States) to 1861. Also, uniform 
with the New Volume, new editions of the former 
volumes, comprising 

THE FRENCH DOMINATION, the 

THE SPANISH DOMINATION, one volume. 
These three volumes form the complete history of the 


ON THE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN RESPECT TO THE 


ALABAMA 


Edited by Earl Russell. Svo, cloth, $4. 


*,* The misrepresentations of the newspapers, both 
English and American, of the important questions of in- 
ternational law involved in the cases of the Alabama and 
Shenandouh, have rendered it necessary to bring under 
the notice of the nation, in one publication, all the offi- 
cial correspondence on this subject.— Preface. 


CLAIMS 


ay 


two volumes in one. 





: State of Louisiana, by Mr. Gayarré, and may be had in 
- aes sate ~ uniform sets, or either volume separately, each volume 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Henry being complete in itself. Svo, cloth, $4 per vol.; half 


Thomas Buckle. Fifth edition. Complete in 5 vols. 


calf, $7. 


crown 8vo, with Index, $13 50. 
| The narrative in Mr. Gayarré’s hands is alivays pleas- 
Itt. | ing. and the facts of value ; well acquainted with affairs or 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hepworth | s/a/e by oyphaneide: ap sage | wy Mer > mag 
j ith i ; a¥ 3 ; ance in the materials for Llistory : of his faithfulness we 
Dixon. With illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $16. may be content with the testimony of Bancroft, who fre- 


hority > and in the sixth 


quently quotes his books as of auth 
United States remarks: 


SY. 
. - | pate of his History 7) the 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND OPIN. | ene ie ere eiiny beyond Gayarré, who. rests 
IONS OF A FIFTH-MONARCHY-MAN. Chiefly ex. | és narrative on authentic documents.."—" North Awer- 
tracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preacher, | ican, Art. ** Gayarré’s History Louisiana. 
by Rev. Edward Rogers, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, $8. 
Vv. 
THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 
By W. R. Grove. M.A. Fifth edition. Followed bya 
discourse on CONTINUITY, delivered by the author 
as President of the British Association, at Notting- 
ham, 1866. Svo, cloth, $5 50. 
Vi. 
THE SHAKESPEARE EXPOSITOR. An aid 
to the perfect understanding of ge plays. 
By Thomas Keightley. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


ee 


Imported and for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, New Yorx. 





Jvet PUBLISHED, 


PHILIP THE SECOND, 
OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
Author of ** History of Louisiana,” ete. 

With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. 
An elegant octavo, price $3; half calf, $5. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 Mercer Srreret, New Yor, 

For Sale at Principal Bookstores 











CENIUS OF SOLITUDE. 
In one vol. 16mo, price $2. 
Memoirs-and Correspondence 
of Mme. Recamier. 


LUYSTER 


| THE 


EpITED AND TRANSLATED BY Miss 


16mo, with a superb portrait of Medame 
Récamier, price $2. 


In one vol. 





Ecce Deus. 


Essays ON THE Lire AND DOCTRINE OF JEsUsS CURIST 
with CoNTROVERSIAL Nores on *‘ Ecck Homo.” 





"One vol. 16mo (to match “* Ecce Homo’), price $1 50. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the 


publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 


Just PuBL ISHED, 


CALVARY—VIRCINIA., 


TRAGEDIES. 
By LAUGHTON OSBORN. 
Handsomely printed on large paper, uncut, $1 5. 


M. DOOLADY, 
8 Broome Street, New York. 


A ‘YOUNG LADY CRADUATE 
| Wishes a Situation to teach English, Painting, and Draw 
| ing, in a seminary or private family. Address H. L., 
| Nation Orrics, 190 Nassau Street, N. ¥, 
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Just PUBLISHED, 
I. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE CUERIN, 

With an Essay by Matthew Arnold, and a Memoir by 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated by E. Thornton Fisher, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo, $1 2%. 


‘To all who love poetry, Guérin deserves to be some- 
thing more than a name. He has, above all, 
a sense of what there is adorable and secret in the life of 
Nature. His magic of expression will make 
his name remembered in all literature."—Matthew Ar- 


noid. 
II, 


THE HUGUENOT CALLEY-SLAVE; 


Being the Autobiography of a French Protestant con- 
demned to the Galleys for the sake of his religion. 
Translated from the French of Jean Marteilhe. 12mo, 
$1 50. 


“Open the book where you will, and it is almost im- 
possible to lay it down again. ‘It is,’ says M. Michelet, 

a book of the first order, distinguished by the charming 
nalveté of its recital, by its angelic sweetness, written as 
if between earth and heaven.’ Records like these do 
henor to religion and to humanity.”"—London Reader. 


‘*A more valuable contribution to the records of gen- 
uine martyrology could hardly be found. The style of 
the narrative, in its graphic simplicity, reminds us of 
Defoe; but the well authenticated facts which it relates 
are more interesting than fiction, and the incidents not 
less strange. There is no polemical design nor any ele- 
ment of theological bitterness in this volume. To record 
the virtues of noble-hearted men, not to reopen wounds, 
nor to cast odium on creeds or churches, has been the 
motive of its publication.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


Il, 


HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A LADY. 


With an introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. A new 
edition. 16mo, $1 50. 


‘* Models of pure thought, good counsel, and wise phi- 
losophy.""—Philadelphia Dvening Bulletin. 


“It would be idle to attempt gathering the goms from 
this work, which is made up of them. Asa guide tea 
calm, pare life, of which pains, sorrows, and annoyances 
can never disturb the self-directed current, we wish it in 
the hands of all our readers.” — Missouri Republican, 


IV. 
KING RENE’S DAUCHTER,. #1 2. 
v. 
POEMS BY ROBERT K. WEEKS. $1 2%. 
vI. 


FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL. 


By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of ‘‘ Lost and Won.” 
$1 2. 


“Two Novets worta Reapine.”—WNation. 
WHO BREAKS-—PAYS. SKIRMISHINC. 
Third Edition now ready. Price $1 25 each. 


Copies of any of the above by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





Guide to Musical Composition. 


For those who desire in a short time and without a 
teacher to acquire the Art of Inventing Melodies and of 
providing them with suitable accompaniments, especially 
of composing the easier kinds of musical pieces. BY 
Henrich Wostraurt. Translated by J.S.Dwight. $1. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 








NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. 


EN AVANT, MESSIEURS! Letters and Es- 
says. By the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, M.A. Small 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

HOURS OF WORK AND PLAY. By Fran- 
ces PowerCobbe. 12mo, cloth. 

IDALIA. A New Novel by “ Ouida,” Author 
of “ Chandos,” “ Strathmore,” “ Granville de Vigne,”’ 
etc. 12mo, $2. 

ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. A Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges, and a Hand-Book for 
Amateurs and Artists. By GU. W. Samson, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Columbia College, Washington, D.C. Crown 
8vo, $3 50. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. Translated 
frem the Danish of Frederick Paludan-Muller by 
Humphry William Freeland. With illustrations 
designed by Walter Allen. Engraved on wood by 
J.D. Cooper. 12mo, cloth. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GRIFFIN ON 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. Written by Himself. 
With numerous illustrations. Cloth, extra gilt, $2 50. 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts Collected by 
Lady Harriett St. Clair. 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 

INJURIES OF THE SPINE. By John 
Ashhurst, Jr., M.D. 

EMOTIONAL DISORDERS. A Treatise on 
Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic System of 
Nerves. By William Murray, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lon- 
don, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


NEARLY READY: 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. By “ Ouida,” Author 
of ‘*Idalia,” “ Strathmore,”’ ‘‘ Chandos,” “ Granville 
de Vigne,” etc 

NEW AMERICA. By William Hepworth 
Dixon, Esq., Editor of ‘‘ The Atheneum,” and Author 
of “The Holy Land,” ete 

MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR 


FOR INDEPENDENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, Late 
Chief of Staff to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KALOOLAH. 


PUTNAM & SON 
PUBLISH THIS DAY; 
I. 
KALOOLAH: Tne ADVENTURES OF JONA. 
Romer, oF NANTUCKET. ByW.S. Mayo,M.D. With 
two Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, pp. 500, $2 25. 


“The most singular and captivating romance since 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’”’—Home Journal. 


‘* By far the most fascinating and entertaining book we 
have ever read since we were fascinated by the graceful 
inventions of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ "’— Democratic Review. 


Il. 

PUTNAM’S RAILWAY CLASSICS. Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Works. 16mo, price 75 cents each, 
The first is 

IRVING’S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Com- 
plete, with Six Steel Plates. 16mo, paper, 75 cents. 

Ill. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSEHOLD LIBRA- 

RIES. 12mo, paper, 10 cents. 





Gc. P. 











GET THE BEST 


as fe ites USTRATED Y 


OVER 3,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
10,000 Worps AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTHER DICTIONARizsg. 


A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictiomary ? 


‘* Superior, in most respecta, to any other English Dic. 
tionary known to me.”—Hon. George P. Marsh, March, 
1866. 





In one vol. of 1,840 royal quarto pages. 


Published by 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Part 60, Rebellion Record. 
BEING PART IL, VOL. 10. 
Illustrated with fine steel Portraits of 
PresipeEnt ANDREW JOHNSON 
AND 
BreEvVET Briac.-Gen. JAMES A. EKIN. 
PRICE 60 CENTS. 


This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broapway. 








*,* Copies sent free, by mail, on receipt of aime. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 


We have on hand a limited number of copies of Tue 
Natron ae follows : 

Vol. L., Nos. 5, 13; 

Vol. IL., Nos. 27, 31, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 60, 
61; 

Vol. IIT., almost entire ; 
each of which we will send to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of fifteen cents, or in exchange for No. 33, or No. 


59 (Vol. III.) 
Also, afew 


UNBOUND VOLUMES 
(II. and III.), to be had on application to 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., 


130 Nassau Street, New York. 


NIAGARA 





FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SuRPius, JuLy 1, 1866, : : 800,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STERLE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 
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UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OFFICE: 151 BROADWAY. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 


$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 '00 iv 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premivms)— 
a total of nearly 


ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 
And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 

JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pearl Street. 

J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 

SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 388 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts and New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


(@™ Active and efficient Aczntrs wanted. Apply as 
above. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Made from pure materials, similar to the best English 
and French ps, becomes extremely hard, and, there- 
fore, not liable to the unavoidable waste suffered in the 
use of common brown soap. Cottons and linens washed 
= it ve the desired whiteness. It is also a good 
oilet and soap. 

Each pound is suffictently rich in stock to make THREE 
GALLONS of GooD sorT soap by the simple addition of 
water. In New York it leads all other soaps, and only 
needs a trial to be approved everywhere. e can refer 
to the editors of this paper and hundreds of intelligent 
families concerning its merits. Pyle’s Saleratus and 
Cream Tartar are abe the best in use. 





SOLD BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, N. Y. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
69 WaLt Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


%. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engincoring 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 

CALVERT VAU 


110 Broadway, FRED’K C, WIT . 


New York, January i, 1966. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, M 7 2 a $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 
Losses Parp in 46 YBARS,......... ....... $17,485,804 00 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 SO 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... . 244,891 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


MERCANTILE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 


385 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1867.......... $1,261,349 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 





During the past year this Company has paid to its pol 
icy-holders, 
IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivalent in 
“value to an average scrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a ecrip dividend to dealers, based on 
the principle that all classes of riske are equally profit- 
able, this Company makes such cash abatement or dis- 
count from the current rates, when premiums are paid, as 
the general experience of underwriters will warrant, and 
the net profits remaining at the close of the year will be 
divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine 
and Inland Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the 
moet favorable terms, including Risks on Merchandise of 
all kinde, Hulls, and Freight. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in gold or cur- 
rency, at the office in New York, or in sterling at the office 
of RaTHEoNE Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
E. HAYDOCK wee 





JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 


WILLIAM WATT, L. EDG N 
HENRY EYRE. ENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, JOHN ILLIAMS, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, ILLIAM NELSON, Jn., 
JAS. D. FISH ‘HARLES DIM 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, A. WILLIAM H 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, LD 


oO LLN 
AARON L. REID PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD SsTANDARD QUALITY. 
Jos 

J 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Dovigneting Se. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK— 


Jose With 
TRADE MARK— Pe lott, Designating 
Birmingham. Numbers. 
For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





AFE 





MARVIN & CO, 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {71 Chestnut Bt. Philadelphia. 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 








Send for Circulars. 
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HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
At CLaysrack, CotumsBia Co., N. Y. 





Eighteen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 
No Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 


REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. Siocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
1 Park Place, New York. 


MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
AT NAZARETH HALL, 


NorTHaxPtTon Co., Penn. 
Established in 1785, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
REY. ROBT. DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Principal. 





FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
; 505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

.DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, June, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 


and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. | 





BRAMAALL, DEANE & CO, 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES: 
Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIzEs, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATION ERS, 





AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oup STanp or Pratt, Oaxiey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 





DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 

419 Broome Srreet, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 





THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “‘ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one, 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, Ist, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeabie that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 

sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
| son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 


EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will —y 7 a& premium accordi 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone 
e and health. A favorable constitution, int 
cularly in hygienic matters, resé x 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should rot accrue entirely to the advantage of a 


Relativ 

ve tendenctes to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 

—. oes. so far, the insured fa — to the beneat 
e ma ; an e Company pro’ 

allow them to hint by rati him = r than he is, thas 

If his health is impaired, the 
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lowering his premium. 8 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his inm. How long is he to live? is the 


important ques , and the Company 
as premiunt what the answer will jus indicate. 


tl 
example, a person of 35 may be rate: as 33, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 

If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“@ —~ and thus proves that oe ate 2 Nl s 
manner ten to ty, a proportio: surplus 
be added te! hie Aseurace, of paid (Ay him XC, = ow may 
stopp’ premium, and more than under 
NE wed! This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. is 
surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on accouat 
of tendencies to longevity, 1 prove that the a 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
~~ apes the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this. os the cyan pe Bane insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 

This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the p of the 
Company, ng this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfei but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence ouually 
| ue. A where there is no agent a commission be 

owed. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 
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A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU. 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORCANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 

HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


(Rea 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New. York. 
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THE HOWE MACHIME CO. 
H , JB., Presid 4 
(Ex1as Howe, Jr —_ : _ and are inventor of the 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 
wha tog Cid tutsidc og os aplatcn 
of American Institute. _ 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1868, in competition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales Enprovements, and pecu iarities 
of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as ony as 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Arran NW Bed directly to the Full Iron Frame. 

STEINWA SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resonator and Double Iron prsene, posentes June 5, 1866. 

This invention consists in pro the instrument 

in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 

) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting & 
ny construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that class of instrument. 

The sound-board is supported between the two frames 


by an a tus regula its tension, so that the great- 
est possible éageee of sound-prod ict capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The volume and exquisite quality of tone, as 


well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
t Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and al! who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to cail and examine them. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HAL, 
71 AND 73 East FouRTEENTH STREET, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 




















